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How Long Would It Take You 
To Build a Lamp Bulb? 


by hand. Modern machinery, driven by elec- 


To mine the tungsten, hammer it into a ductile 
wire, draw it finer than a human hair, 
into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and 
shape it for the base. 

Even after all the parts were made, it would 
take you hours to assemble them and evacuate 
the bulb by hand. And yet, in less than 15 minutes, 
the average American workman can earn enough to 
buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? 
It is possible for the same reason that you can, 
is of other manufactured 


today, buy hundre 
O be unobtainable if made 


products that would 


icity, has made it possible to turn out millions 
of products at low cost. If made by hand, few 
be sold—their cost would be prohibi- 

tive. But because these products are made by 
machinery, millions of people can buy them, 
J 

is why there are 8 million factory jobs 
oday, whereas fifty years ago there were only 

a: 


General Electric, by constantly making elec- 
tricity more useful, is helping you obtain the 
products you want at low cost—is helping to 


thousands of new jobs’ at higher wages. 


create 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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“THE NATIONAL 
PROGRESSIVES 
OF AMERICA” 


is the name of the new political 


party recently launched by the La 


“THE 
PROGRESSIVE” 


is the national La Follette weekly 


Follettes. 


newspaper in which you will find 
the fascinating story of the growth 
and development of this sturdy 
newcomer on the country’s political 


scene. 


KEEP UP WITH THE 
POLITICAL TIMES! 


Read THE PROGRESSIVE! 


Send 20 cents TODAY for the 


next 10 issues. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
MADISON WISCONSIN 


NEW FRONTIERS 
oF RELIGION 


By Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
Acting Director of the Department of Social Group Work, 
Temple University 
This is a challenging study of the church in the changing 
community. The author traces the church’s evolution as 
a social institution, the play of social forces upon it and 
its persistent contributions to social change. His clear and 
practical discussion of the interrelation between organized 
religion and social change makes this a practical book for 
every social worker. $2.00 


WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN 


By Charles Raven 
Chaplain to the King and author of “Is War Obsolete?” 


“Ts war evil? Is it inevitable?” Canon Raven analyzes 
these questions, giving the varied viewpoints—the pros 
and cons of participation in war. He writes in a com- 
pelling, provocative fashion and points out the necessity 
for constructive joint action on the part of all thinking 
people to eliminate war. $1.75 


HONESTY 


By Richard C. Cabot 
Author of “The Meaning of Right and Wrong,” and co-author 
of “The Art of Ministering to the Sick’’ 
“Should a social worker ever deceive a client?” This and 
many other timely questions of interest to social workers 
are frankly discussed by the well-known Dr. Cabot. He 
also presents practical problems facing workers in other 
fields and clearly points the way to the most satisfactory 
and honest solution. This practical handbook, written in 
Dr. Cabot’s usual penetrating style, will prove of real 
assistance in meeting the daily personal and group prob- 
lems of honesty. $2.50 


SKEPTIC’S QUEST 


By Hornell Hart 


Author of “The Technique of Social Progress,’’ “Personality 
and the Family,” etc. 
“What’s life all about? Does it have any meaning? Is it 
worth the struggle? What is the solution?” Social work- 
ers are being confronted on all sides with young and 
old alike who are seeking satisfactory answers to these 
questions. This book will prove an indispensable guide 
for those whose help is sought in the solution of every- 
day personal and social problems. : $2.00 


YOUTH IN tHe TOILS 


By Leonard V. Harrison & Pryor McNeill Grant 


This report presents a concise picture of conditions re- 
lated to delinquency which prevail in every large city in 
the country. “I heartily approve of the constructive 
suggestions that are made. I like the common sense 
and yet imaginative and courageous way the problem is 


tackled. . . . This book should have extraordinary in- 
fluence.”—Luther H. Gulick, Director of the Institute 
of Public Administration. $1.50 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Gist of It 


THE LEADING ARTICLE (PAGE 373) IS OPPOR- 
tune not only for a patriotic season of the 
year, but for a time of depression, weary 
idealism and political perplexity. Mr. Coyle 
is nationally known not only as an able re- 
porter of social trends and interpreter of eco- 
nomic theory, but as a successful engineer. 
His forthcoming book, to be published by 
Little, Brown in the early autumn, will in- 
clude this article as its introductory chapter. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED AS A RESULT OF 
Colorado’s Little Townsend Plan is told with 
fearless realism by Farnsworth Crowder. 
(Page 376.) His observations are firsthand; 
his facts and figures provided and checked by 
authorities. 


JaMEs Myers (PAGE 381) HAS HAD LONG 
practical experience in industrial relations, 
having served for seven years as personnel 
director in charge of labor relations in a 
factory before accepting his present position 
as industrial secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 


FRESH GROUND WILL BE BROKEN AT A Na- 
tional Conference on Health and Medical 
Care in Washington July 18-20. Called at 
suggestion of the President by his Interde- 
partmental Committee (Josephine Roche, 
chairman), it will explore the needs for 
“preventive and curative service in illness 
and for the reduction of economic burdens 
caused by illness.” The chief of the Division 
of Health Studies of the Social Security 
Board discusses some issues which will be 
before it. (Page 382.) 


Emory Ross, WHO WITHOUT HORROR OR 
panic makes a persuasive plea for us to con- 
cern ourselves about leprosy, attended the 
conference in Egypt last March. Readers of 
his article (page 384) will recall him as the 
author of the extraordinarily comprehensive 
and informative article on Ethiopia published 
in Survey Graphic, August 1935. 


IMPRESSIONS OF WILLIAM E. Dopp, FORMER 
ambassador to Nazi Germany, were gathered 
by L. F. Gittler, (page 388) in the classroom 
at the University of Chicago and in Berlin. 


Pros and Cons 
of Home Ownership: 


STUART CHASE’S ARTICLE, THE CASE 
Against Home Ownership, in Survey Graphic 
for April has drawn replies from all corners 
of the map. The following letters are repre- 
sentative of several interesting shades of 
opinion on the question: To Buy or Not to 
Buy? 


From a suburban realtor 


I READ STUART CHASE’S DIATRIBE AGAINST 
home buying and the thinly veiled suggestion 
that all, or most all, real estate brokers are 
sellers of Blue Sky when they cater to the 
prospective home buyer. He indicates that 
home buyers are suckers, and real estate 
brokers anything but honest in dealing with 
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them. I was a real estate broker for many 
years, and it seems only fair that a repre- 
sentative of the profession be given a chance 
to reply. 

There exists in most people an innate de- 
sire to own a home. Whatever sentiment, 
emotion, mother theme, or tear-in-the-eye 
basis this has, it does exist. 

The prospect comes to us filled with hope. 
The mood of most people is almost always 
to buy a more costly house than they can 
afford. Time and again I have reasoned— 
and it has to be done very tactfully indeed 


SAI 


—with prospective home buyers to keep 
within the limits of their circumstances. Left 
alone, too many would buy more expensive 
houses than they could afford. 

If it were human nature to be realistic 
in the face of facts, none of us would have 
bought anything in the way of homes, stocks, 
bonds, life insurance, and so on. All of these 
went overboard in the general debacle . . . 
but the homes went last as a general rule. 

The real trouble, to my mind, is the false 
perspective created by the slogan of politi- 

(Continued on page 400) 


With the holding of a Continental Congress in Philadelphia in 
1774, the American colonies consulted and acted together as a 
single body towards a common end. Both moderates and radicals 
were in the council and their deliberations were far from unani- 
mous, though of their devotion and concern there was no doubt, 
as the artist has indicated in the charming engraving here repro- 
duced. Among the members of the congress were George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, John and Samuel Adams, Roger 
Sherman, Philip Livingston, John Dickinson, Joseph Galloway 
and the Rutledges from South Carolina. 


Courtesy, The Old Print Shop, New 
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The Political Fog 


by DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


For Fourth of July orators, a theme; for political campaigners, 


a memorandum; for the people who want to serve their country, 


a declaration of faith by the author of The American Way. 


With the eloquence of a founding father, Mr. Coyle endeavors 


to dispel the political fog which has too often obscured the real 


national issues in these post-war years. And, in doing so, he 


tells us how we can release our patriotism from darkness and 


hatred, from confusion and fear. 


AMERICA IS MAGNIFICENT OR NOTHING. WE, THE PEOPLE OF 
the United States, have taken possession of two billion 
Jacres of land; there are a hundred and thirty million of 
us. We can never go back to Europe, we cannot go on 
west across the Pacific. Here we stand, to live or die. This 
is Our country; we shall make a magnificent success right 
here or else we shall stand here and rot. 

We have been taught to salute the flag of our country, 
misquoting all too often with unconscious truth: “T pledge 
allegiance to the flag and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation invisible with liberty and justice for all.” 
It is not good enough. The Republic with liberty and 
justice for all has become invisible to us. Our hearts are 
in the right place. We want to love not only the flag that 
stands for America, but also our country itself. But what 
is our country? How can we serve her? Where is the 
commonwealth, higher than our own private interest, to 
which we may offer our lives, our money, and our devo- 
tion? The right word, of course, is indivisible, but the 
Republic is divided and disorganized; in the fog of politi- 
cal recriminations we have been drifting too long toward 
chaos. 

Democracy has to work. No human institution is per- 
fect, and democratic institutions need not be perfect. But 
the history of the past twenty years teaches that demo- 
cratic governments must get tolerably good results or 
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they will not be tolerated. The people of civilized coun- 
tries can lose patience. The road to dictatorship or destruc- 
tion, or both, lies through confusion, petty politics and 
loss of national vision. 

For a brief moment in 1933, America had a vision. We 
resolved to stand together against the depression, and in 
that resolution we found release from fear and a sense 
of unity that gave us strength to stop the collapse of the 
nation. The vision was too small to last. The nation can- 
not build a long and glorious future on a recovery pro- 
gram. Too much of the national life is outside the imme- 
diate problems of the emergency. As time goes on, con- 
fusion begins again. There must be in the public mind a 
great national ideal to which all programs are related. 
Without that central ideal, not even a well designed re- 
covery program can be fully successful. Recovery and pros- 
perity are only a part of that larger vision of our nation 
and its destiny without which the people will perish. 

Our own history has proved that in one crisis after 
another, the American people have been able to develop 
an effective unity without losing the democratic frame- 
work of American institutions. Again and again we have 
found leadership strong enough to mark the path of our 
destiny, without subjecting ourselves blindly to the im- 
perial will of a dictator. At each great crisis of the past, 
there was a possibility of failure, but the event proved that 


there was also a fighting chance of success. Today there 
is a possibility of failure. The great depression of 1929 
may have marked the end of American greatness. But we 
may draw from the past the assurance that what we have 
done before we may hope to do again. Against whatever 
the odds may be, Americans can hope to find a way to 
strength and unity with democracy and freedom. 


IN THE GREAT cRISIs OF 1787, WHEN THE “FATHERS” WERE 
desperately struggling to put together the Constitution 
amid the turmoil and confusion of the shipwreck of the 
first United States, the chance of success was small in- 
deed. Those men called on every resource at their com- 
mand. They combed the history of democracies in Greece 
and Rome, in Holland and England, for lessons on the 
success and failure of the institutions that were proposed 
for the United States. They fought the battle of the new 
Constitution in every state, against petty local interests 
and distotted ideas of liberty. Their language sounds 
stilted and pompous now, but their ideal of national 
strength and unity is as fresh today as the day it was 
painted. if 

Those Americans who aspire in these days to help in 
building once more the strength and unity of the United 
States cannot expect an easy success. The men of 1787 
wrought mightily to give form to a more perfect union to 
which the three million citizens of the Republic could 
give their allegiance. The central problem is the same 
today, but the sheer bulk of the nation and the intricate 
relations of its hundred and thirty million inhabitants 
warn us to approach the destiny of our nation in the fear 
of God. The task of leadership in America for a genera- 
tion to come will take some of the hardest thinking that 
has ever been done on this continent, and some providen- 
tial good fortune to piece out our own shortcomings. No 
one person can hope to find, between midnight and dawn, 
the patent cure for all our national ills. But by the patient 
labor of many the fabric of the nation may be built and 
strengthened so that it can stand firm. 

The first line of action in a national disaster like the 
Great Depression must of course be to rescue the victims, 
shore up the tottering buildings, and save as much as 
possible from the wreck. But when it comes to rebuilding, 
we need something better than a formless patchwork that 
will tumble down again as soon as the shoring is taken 
out. The nation needs to decide what sort of a structure 
it wants, and those who superintend the building had bet- 
ter know what happened to the old structure and how to 
make the new one stay up. Leadership in this country has 
therefore a double task. First, the leaders must devise a 
framework for the nation that will be able to stand up 
and that will be acceptable to the sovereign people. Sec- 
ond, they must find a way of stating their proposals so 
that the people can understand and accept them. 

The confusion of political argument since 1929 has been 
chiefly caused by the fact that no clear national ideals were 
visible except Democracy, Liberty, and Justice, which 
were floating so high among the clouds that no measure- 
ments could be taken from them. They served as starting 
points for hot arguments, but not for practical discussion 
of how to get from point A to point B. In the absence of 
any accepted ideal more definite than a general desire for 
prosperity, the New Deal was deprived of the advantage 
of constructive opposition, with great detriment to its 
efficiency. 
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The American purpose may perhaps some day be 
pressed in a single potent phrase, but in the early stag 
of discussion and definition it will have to be descri 
more at length under its various aspects. The too-va 
ideals of liberty, democracy and justice need to be brou 
down closer to the earth where their practical me 
and their relation to everyday problems can be more cl 
ly seen. The desire for security and permanence and 
national obligation to posterity must be expressed in su 
a form as to be acceptable to all parties, so that politic 
argument about the policies to be adopted will serve” 
useful purpose. : 

The exact point where the universally agreed objecti 
leave off and the controversial measures begin cannot 
located in the preliminary stages of discussion. These vit} 
matters cannot be defined by any one person, but v 
require hammering into shape by many minds. The 
jective of the hammering, however, should be clear. TE 
American people want some clearly agreed practical off 
jective to use as a basis for action. They want not a “tots 
war” between parties, but a large area of general agree 
ment. The first objective should be to bring the part 
differences down to clear-cut disagreements as to methoe 
for attaining ends common to all parties. While this o 
jective is no doubt impossible of perfect attainment, 
can be more closely approached than it has been sin 
1918. 
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No EXCUSE IS NECESSARY FOR APPROACHING THE NATION 
purposes from the economic side. It is true that natio 
do not live by bread alone. Above the economic life of 
people is a vast cultural development, existing or possible 
But the present crisis is economic. The sickness of Amert. 
ca colors all aspects of national life. A scale of value 
suited to the tense atmosphere of the sickroom will nq. 
fit the life of a restored nation rejoicing in health an 
vigor. True, but we have to start from where we are 
Some years hence, we hope, we may be less worried abou 
what we shall eat and wherewithal we shall be clothe 
In that day our national desires and hopes can be lift 
to a higher level. 

There is also no need to make excuses for taking 
economic situation as center of the picture rather thas, 
war. Whatever fate may have in store for the Unite 
States, our long term objective lies along the paths 
peace. As between butter and guns, we want only gu 
enough to keep from losing our butter. If circumstano 
force us to fight, we want to be strong enough so that on 
losses will be as small as possible. But in war or peace, 
we want a strong, smoothly running, healthy country. 
secure enough to be generous and too firmly rooted to be 
overthrown. Whatever of good or evil fortune may lie 
ahead, every consideration of public interest focuses or 
the need for keeping our house in order, so that the. 
American nation may stand firm and secure in every, 
wind that blows. } 


IN APPROACHING THE JOB OF CLARIFYING OUR POLITICAL CON. 
fusion, several lines of work need to be pursued at the. 
same time by honest leaders of opinion. The grand na~ 
tional ideals need to be freed of the dirt and rubbish that 
always accumulate in the temples of the gods. Democracy. 
Liberty, Justice, and Patriotism, the shadowy refuge of. 
scoundrels, need to be scrubbed, restored and floodlighted_, 
Then a frank examination of economic factors should be. 
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irected rather to isolating the inescapable facts than to 
assing moral judgments on erring men. Finally we may 
ell search diligently for that ideal under heaven on 
‘hich we can all turn our eyes whether we stand on the 
ght or the left. For at the moment our unhappy state 
perhaps best described by the words of an old college 
ong: 

I was a rhizopod, 

A protoplasmic cell; 

I had a little nucleus, 

The same I loved so well. 


But now I am a man, 
By evolution’s power; 
And O my little nucleus, 
I miss thee every hour. 


First, as to our grand ideals. Democracy is commonly 
ken to be anything that suits our own side of a contro- 
ersy. Actually, if the word is to have any useful meaning, 
should mean a form of government so organized that, 
1 the words of the Declaration of Independence, “the 
ight of the People to alter or abolish it” shall be regu- 
rly established in the election machinery. We need also 
» free ourselves of the notion that this country must 
hoose between absolute democracy and some other abso- 
ite system. We have a partially effective democratic 
ystem, that may be considerably improved but will never 
proach perfection. Let us avoid arguments as to whether 
is or is not democracy, and devote ourselves to improv- 
1g its democracy. 

Liberty also needs to come down off her pedestal and 
arn to drive a car, sew on buttons, and make someone 
good wife. We need liberty right down in the streets 
nd on the farms. If liberty means anything to you or me, 
means that we are not trapped by circumstances, that 
- we don’t like the job (or the lack of one) we can go 
omewhere and find a new job without losing our shirt 
nd most of our skin on the way. Men who know they 
an get away have also at least the elements of free 
peech and free thought. If this kind of common liberty is 
acompatible with the liberty of the Liberty League, some- 


ere, again, we need waste no time arguing about abso- 
ute liberty, or about whether we are free or slaves. At 
est, we may have a little freedom among the inexorable 
aws of nature that hem us in, provided we keep our eye 
n the ball, make sure of what kind of freedom we most 
esire, and sensibly sacrifice lesser liberties to that. 

Justice, for literate peoples or peoples given to oratory, 
s a dangerous rationalization that must be watched. In 
ommon speech “justice” is a cry emitted by an angry per- 
on who wants help in crushing his enemy. The extreme 
xample of justice and of its devastating results is the 
outhern mountain feud. Let us recognize that all men 
re born carrying the privileges or the debts of long dead 
neestors, and of long forgotten chances and fortunes. 
ho are we to say a family is worthy or unworthy of 
aving milk for its children? The future is ours, not the 
ast, and we shall have plenty to do to make a future in 
vhich human suffering and human breakdown will be 
ess frequent. If justice has any useful meaning, it means 
harmonious relation between the institutions and actions 
f men and the unfeeling and unchanging laws of nature; 
t means a well designed balance of desire and self-re- 
traint, to attain to objects that are most satisfying in 
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hing may need to be done to restrict the Liberty League. 


their realization. Especially in time of crisis and strain, 
let us forego moral judgments on any but ourselves, and 
concentrate on how to relax the tension of angry people 
and how to establish institutions and relationships that 
will make for prosperity and peace. 


WHERE CAN WE FIND THE NUCLEUS IN WHICH THE DESIRE OF 
America can focus? How can our principles of democracy, 
liberty, and justice find a place to work—in modern lan- 
guage, a job? Somewhere in the picture there must be a 
central point. 

The focus of our desires is not realized but it must be 
familiar to us. No genius is going to arise and invent a 
new thingumbob on which we will fix our eyes and our 
hearts, and to which we will gladly devote our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor. National ideals do not 
spring full grown from the head even of a Hitler. Our 
American ideal is with us, often in our minds, often in 
the newspapers, but still inert, still untouched by the sacred 
fire. 

The first glimpse, in our generation, came with the 
national effort to help the unemployed, an effort that was 
crude, often blind, but based on a feeling of national 
unity. Second glimpse was the dust storm, the banner of 
the desert marching across our land, the first outward 
and visible symbol of the intangible enemy that eats up 
our flesh. Soil erosion became a common word. Then, as 
business revived and personnel departments reported 
thousands of applicants and a scarcity of employable work- 
ers, the idea began to spread that our people are a sick 
people in body or mind. Men spoke of human erosion, 
and alongside the thousands of farmers now awakened 
to the danger of loss of the land were ranged thoughtful 
citizens who pondered on the loss of human strength 
and skill. 

Finally came the growing tension in world affairs and 
the realization by some conservative patriots that the 
elements of national strength are now weakened, and that 
a sudden strain might develop serious weaknesses at home. 
The liberal, the conservative, the reactionary for diverse 
reasons must agree on the upbuilding of our land and 
our people, but they do not yet know it. As the world 
pressure grows and our sense of danger increases, the 
interest in national soundness will develop. On that point 
the flag will be seen flying. At that point we shall gather 
to pledge our allegiance to a united nation, either at the 
sacrifice of our liberties or for the preservation of our lib- 
erties, according as our national genius fails to rise to the 
occasion or rises once more to meet the crisis with a new 
vitality. This crisis we cannot avoid. It must be met. 

In the strength of the nation will be the focus of our 
patriotism. It is as yet unseen, waiting for the pressure of 
events. In our own minds and hearts is whatever genius 
America may have, to meet the test of crisis once more, ° 
and once more to come through as a nation with powers 
renewed and liberty reestablished. 

The basic trouble is that we do not know where we are 
or what we want to do next. Our first job is to agree on 
what we want to do for the service of our country. When 
we shall once clearly see the service of our country shin- 
ing before us, our patriotism will be released from dark- 
ness and confusion. From that point on we can argue 
about the details, knowing that at least we are sure 
of our united strength and of our determination to 
succeed. 
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Who Pays the Pensions? | 


The firsthand story of a little Townsend plan i in action. How Colorado’ 7 
pensions for everyone over sixty give the lion’s share of public money to. 
the old folks at the expense of the unemployed, the children, the sick’ 
and the handicapped. 


Flash! Noy. 3, 1936—Colorado voters authorize $45-a-month 
pensions for all qualified citizens over sixty. Opponents pre- 
dict measure will disrupt state finances and services. . . . 

Feb. 27, 1937—Colorado legislature stalemated by pension 
amendment. . . . Impounding of welfare funds for pension 
payments cripples relief. Destitution becoming acute among 
unemployables. . . . 

Denver. Mar. 1—Disappointed relief applicant shoots down 
four social workers, fatally wounding three. . . . 

April 10—$100,000 “gift out of the sky” from Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund saves Governor Ammons the necessity of 
declaring a statewide emergency. .. . Oldsters, crowding pen- 
sion rolls at the rate of 1000 a month.... 

May 6—Revenue program at last completed by legislature. 
_ Doubtful if new taxes will provide the additional $15,000,000 
needed for the next biennium... . 

June 20—Service tax, backbone of the new revenue pro- 
gram, fails to se as expected. Many state departments 
threatened with closing for want of funds, including State 
Historical Society, State Library, Bureau of Home and School 
Service, Bureau of Child and Animal Protection, Bureau of 
Mines, Adams Normal School... . 

Aug. 4—Not half the amount needed to carry relief for the 
rest of the year anywhere in sight. Relief rolls up 6000... . 

October 4—Board of Equalization raises property valuation 
of all utilities and ups the mill levy, sending Colorado to an 
all time high in amount of taxes collectable. Thirty thousand 
old age pensioners to draw million and quarter for October. ... 

November 25—Governor orders “drastic” economies in all 
departments. 

Jan. 4, 1938—Payroll of Adams Normal School held up. 
Financial situation throws Colorado off a cash basis for first 
time in years. ... Pensioners to draw bonus of $27.77 each in 
addition to regular monthly payments totaling $1,383,000. ... 

Feb. 2—Tax strike threatened. 

Feb. 20—Railroads refuse to pay taxes: will enter 
courts to challenge tax boosts resulting from old 
age pension system... . 

March 23—Governor Ammons compelled by 
fiscal crisis to put eleven state institutions on a 
credit basis. . . . Pensioners draft petition for meas- 
ure to raise more taxes... . 

April 26—Powerful state group organizes and in- 
corporates for war on $45 pensions. 

May 23—Colorado unable for fourth successive 
month to pay full pension awards. 


‘THUS HAVE RUN THE UNHAPPY HEADLINES OUT OF 
the Centennial State. The argument implicit 
in them is obvious. In January 1937, at the be- 
hest of the sovereign people, the state treasurer 
started impounding 85 percent of all excise taxes 
(except gasoline) as a fund to pay qualified old 
people over sixty an unprecedented minimum 
monthly pension of $45, less net income, if any. 
In January 1937, the state found itself in finan- 
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by FARNSWORTH CROWDER) 


cial difficulties which have persisted, forced new taxes, | 
raised property assessments and the mill levy, thrown the? 
treasury off a cash basis, pushed the railroads to tax defer- 
ment, angered hundreds of citizens into a tax-strike mood, : 
damaged relief work and threatened to paralyze state | 
institutions. Ergo: the old age pension amendment is to) 
blame. 4 

Stuff and nonsense! shouts the pension apologist. At ’ 
worst, the amendment has been only an irritant bringing ‘ 
to a head a sick financial system that was destined to start ‘ 
festering sooner or later, pensions or no pensions. The 
press, the state officials, and the “interests” have been ma- 4 
liciously exaggerating the seriousness of the situation sim- 
ply to discredit the pension movement. 

Nonsense yourself! the pension critic fires back. The 
state executives are not trying to run the commonwealth / 
on the rocks and commit political suicide just to spite ™ 
you and discredit your movement. There is no real oppo- 
sition to reasonable benefits for needy elders. The oppo-— 
sition is to your trying to hog the welfare dollar. There is | 
such a thing as a man giving so extravagantly to his indi- | 
gent old parents that he stints his own children, has only — 
a pittance for his invalid brother and can no longer pay 


the household bills. | 
Relative to other needy and worthy groups in Colorado, ; 
the critic continues, the old age pensioner is living the life ~ 
of Reilly. Here is an accountant refinishing school desk © 
tops on a WPA project; he gets $44 a month to support © 
his family of five. He has a bachelor neighbor, just turned 
sixty who has quit his job and “retired” on a $45 state 
annuity... . Here are three old folks, a son in his six- i 
ties, his parents in their eighties, sharing expenses under ~ 


They listen intently to a folksy defense of their old age pension plan— — 
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one roof on the $135 due them monthly from the govern- 
ment. Across the street lives an invalid father who, with 
a wife and two small children, must make out on a direct 
relief allowance of $22. 

To such stuff, the pension apologist has his replies. 
What would you do? Drag the pensioners back down to 
the $22 level of direct relief? Why not rejoice that a frac- 
tion of our people, in one state, has achieved a fairly de- 
cent measure of security? Why not dream, of boosting 
the other unemployables toward the higher goal? 

And the critic replies: It isn’t a question of splendid 
dreams but of what we can pay for and how we should 
justly allocate our relief money. Can Colorado pay $45 a 
month to some 35,000 aged citizens? (The state’s popu- 
lation is only a million.) Have the pensioners appropri- 
ated a lion’s share of the welfare dollar? And even if they 
have, can their grip upon that dollar ever be broken? 

These are momentous questions, not only for Colorado 
but for the whole social security movement. Is this state 
indeed taking a daring lead in the right direction? Is a 
sound progressive. idea being advanced, or is it being mis- 
used by powerful pressure blocs for their own selfish 
benefit? 


COLORADO WAS ONE OF THE FIRST SEVEN STATES TO ADOPT 
(1927) an optional old age assistance measure. But only 
one county exercised the right given to pension its old 
people and the law ran into difficulties in the courts. It 
was not until 1933-34 that the plan began really to help 
many people. At the end of 1934, 10,000 were drawing an 
average monthly allowance of $9.74. Within the following 
year and a half, rolls and payments almost exactly doubled 
and the coverage (29.1 percent of all pensionable citi- 
zens) indicated that the program was extending its bene- 
fits to most of the dependent aged. 


—by their hero, O. Otto Moore, father of the Colorado law 
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Colorado’s Old Age Pension Plan 


—lIs written into the state constitution 

—Provides up to $45 a month for qualified elders 

—Has brought the age limit down to 60 years 

—Assumes, without federal aid, the full burden of all 
Pensioners aged 60 to 65 

—Gives assistance to over a third of the state’s aged 

—Requires the largest expenditure, per capita of population, 
for pensions of any state 

—Pays double benefits to married couples 

—Promises a full pension income of $540 a year to qualified 
old people who have no other source of income as against 
an average per capita earned income of $491 

—Can be legally changed only by a majority vote of the 
people 


And then came the Townsend Plan, McIntosh and 


. Moore. 


O. Otto Moore is a husky, bushy-haired assistant dis- 
trict attorney of Denver with a hearty, folksy platform 
manner. His good friend, Oliver McIntosh, is the head of 
a successful Denver realty firm. Neither of these men is 
likely ever to be dependent on the state, neither receives 
any compensation for his services to Colorado pensioners. 

In 1934, they became active in the Townsend move- 
ment. But after attending the historic Washington D. C. 
convention of the old people, they repudiated the plan 
and came home to criticize. Their former pension col- 
leagues in Denver denounced them as traitors to a noble 
cause. 

Not at all. McIntosh and Moore had a hand in organiz- 
ing a national association of pension groups, still active 
as the Social Security Improvement League. The Colo- 
rado unit of this association was incorporated May 3, 
1935, as the National Annuity League. Purpose: to secure 
an improved pension for the aged. 

To this end, volunteer organizers started raising locals 
from the very grassroots and Mr. Moore busied himself 
with writing the constitutional amendment that has since 
become the law. A shrewd document, its rationale is 
worth examining in some detail. 

In the first place, why an amendment; why not a stat- 
ute as in all the other states? Because, said Mr. Moore, 
a pension plan riveted into the constitution will be safer 
from tampering; only a majority vote of the people can 
make a single change. There is no record that Mr. Moore 
ever said so—but it is a fact that persuading the people to 
vote grand expenditures is often far easier than dragging 
appropriations out of the people’s legislative representa- 
tives. 

Why the record high of $45 a month to people over 
sixty? McIntosh and Moore argued simply that the need 
existed and that it became serious, certainly at sixty and 
“probably even before. They concluded, further, that $45 
was the minimum on which an oldster, sans resources, 
could be expected decently to live. And they determined, 
to their own satisfaction, that, assuming federal aid up to 
$15 a month for all over sixty-five, the state had the tax 
resources to provide that payment. 

What tax resources? Mr. Moore’s amendment was ex- 
plicit: 85 percent of the sales tax, plus 85 percent of all 
liquor taxes and license fees, plus 10 percent of inherit- 
ance taxes and incorporation fees, plus such appropriations 
as the legislature might be kind enough to make. Of 
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these, the sales tax would provide far and away the largest 
share. 

As originally created, Mr. Moore pointed out, the sales 
tax was intended for relief and welfare. But it was some- 
thing of a State House scandal that the poor man’s tax 
dollar was being used to give relief, not to the needy but 
to real estate owners, absentee landlords, corporations and 
recipients of handsome incomes. If there must be a poor 
man’s tax, then, in all justice let the poor be its benef- 
ciaries! 

This whole grievance of “replacements,” of using excise 
taxes to ease the load on real property, has been smartly 
exploited by the Moore-ites. They have pounded away at 
the fact that for years big property valuation reductions 
have been going on; that since 1931 reductions have 
amounted to over $355 million, resulting in an annual 
revenue loss to Colorado and its subdivisions of $10 mil- 
lion a year. Losses have been “replaced” by “broadening 
the tax base,” by going into the pockets of the masses with 
new excise levies. 

And who has benefited by these “replacements”; who 
but the big property owners—the railroad, utilities, mines, 
mills and manufacturers? And not only have they enjoyed 
valuation reductions, they have to a large extent escaped 
the new taxes. How? By sending their earnings to out- 
of-state residents. As much as half, perhaps as much as 
three quarters of Colorado’s corporate wealth is held by 
absentee owners. In 1916, these non-residents paid 40 per- 
cent of the total taxes for state purposes. Today, they pay 
5 percent, and it is left to the residents with modest hold- 
ings and small incomes to make up the difference. 

This situation, argued Mr. Moore, is vicious and one 
way to change it is by constitutional mandate, to earmark 
the excise pennies for definite social purposes, to protect 
them from being used for “replacement.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Moore’s amendment not only ear- 
marked 85 percent of sales and liquor taxes, it ear- 
marked 85 percent of all future excise taxes for old age 
pensions. Legislators, lobbyists and state executives would 
be compelled to look elsewhere than in the common man’s 


Dr. C. A. Ellis, president of the National Annuity League 
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Old Age Pensions Going Up 


1935 1937_ 

Cost per capita of population $2.46 $11.00 

Number of pensioners . 19,000 34,000 (Dec.) 
Average allowance $12.23 $39.00 (Sept.-Dec.) ~,|\ 


Average monthly cost ..$217,000.00 $1,200,000.00 (sept.-Dec.) ©} 


% of welfare dollar to pensions 50% 73% 
Bhigiblemagelrs pes ner are 65 years 60 years 


pocket for new funds; they would have to start restoring) |) 
property valuations to old levels, boosting the mill levy. 
taxing incomes and intangibles and effecting economies | 
and reorganizations in state departments. It was, strategic. | 
ally, 4 brilliant stoke and has, to date, tended to work out | 
just as Mr. Moore predicted. | 
In asking 85 percent of excises for pensions, on thes) 
grounds that 85 percent of the relief problem was amongy 
the aged, Mr. Moore was less fortunate. As we shall see), 
the facts then and now have not borne him out. 


THE INITIATIVE PETITION WAS CIRCULATED (LARGELY IN AND). 
about Denver) by the National Annuity League, whose a 
motto, looking to a $45 millennium, was “God’s Reig 
does not come in talk but in power.” The “power” was), 
evident when the petition reached the secretary of state) 
with 115,000 signatures instead of the 35,000 required. 
It was evident again when the two political parties as- 
sembled in Denver to select nominees and draft platforms. , 
Whatever the delegates may have thought privately about, 
the pension amendment they were poles awed by. 
the old people’s mobilization of noses. Republicans and | 
Democrats adopted identical planks endorsing old age: 
pensions. As one Annuity League official gleefully ex- q 
plained, “We just simply had ’em both over a barrel.” 
The amendment went over by a margin of nearly | 
to-l, despite the almost unanimous opposition of the. 
press and all conservative elements. “For the first time in@ 
history,” cheered the victorious Annuity League, “an™ 
underpriviliged class has been given constitutional rec-~ 
ognition.” 4 
“But breaking into the constitution was only a bird in] 
the bush; it was to be ten months before the pensioners) 
would draw a dime under the new dispensation. The® 
amendment, by its own language, was to become opera-" 
tive with the new year (1937). But the attorney general 
ruled it ineffective until the legislature had passed enabling ~ 
statutes. Otto Moore instantly popped up with a manda-7 
mus suit requiring the state treasurer to start impounding | 
the pension fund as specified. To clear things up, Gover-_ 
nor Ammons submitted a series of interrogations to the™ 
state supreme court. Attorneys for the Annuity League ~ 
prepared briefs setting forth the pensioners’ position for ~ 
the court. The result was a ruling that that part of the ~ 
amendment which provided for segregating a pension ~ 
fund was self-enacting and in force on January first. Be- ~ 
yond that, the lesislature must pass enabling laws. 
This ruling had the effect of cutting off 85 percent of © 
the usual revenue for relief, fihoeee at the same time, 
insuring pensions. Eligibility qualifications had to be de- 
fined; the approval of the Social Security Board must be ~ 
obtained to insure federal grants; and—toughest of all—7 
the legislature must find the money to replace that 
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yeing sluiced away into the pension fund. 

The problem was complicated by Colo- 
-ado’s curious system of continuing appro- 
sriations and cash funds. It has, in effect, 
»ver 200 separate jealously guarded money 
drawers. Into these go fixed airtight conduits 
‘rom fixed sources of revenue, as provided 
-ither by the constitution or by previous leg- 
‘slation. Continuing appropriations are al- 
most impossible to change, either because a 
change would involve amending the con- 
stitution or because the guardians of any 
me drawer will battle to the death to keep 
the money coming as of yore. The result 
is that the state has over 200 budgets in- 
stead of one; that a drawer stuffed with mil- 
lions cannot come to the rescue of one that 
is scratching for nickels; that of every $5 
which Colorado receives $4.50 is already ear- 
marked for some one of the 200 accounts. 
The remaining half dollar is all that the 
legislature and state officers directly control. It is called 
the General Fund. Colorado can have—in fact, recently 

id have—$40 million in various cash drawers, while the 
general fund must go begging from the banks. 

It was the general fund that the pension amendment 
1ad raided, cutting into the money for relief, for the three 
‘op departments of the government and for certain state 
institutions. The extent of the raid was estimated, for the 
iennium, to be at least $8 million. Whence $8 million? 

The legislature spent over four months trying to find 
an answer. Of every tax proposal this had to be asked: 
is it an excise levy? Because if it is, the general fund will 
get only 15 percent of it, the pensioners the rest. Extraor- 
dinary were the shifts and stratagems and battles. The 
Annuity League complained that the legislators were 
stalling and play-acting in order to bring a fatal public 
reaction against the pension amendment. So exasperating 
did the struggle become that the assemblymen consid- 
ered taking a month’s vacation to calm down. 

Meantime, with the bulk of the excise levies going 
into the pension fund, there was little money for relief, 
and the state government was temporarily withholding 
social security payments, pending study of the situation 
by the state supreme court. Aid to 26,000 aged and 12,000 
direct relief cases was halted. The determination of many 
legislators to put direct relief back on the counties started 
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What the Amendment Has Done to the Welfare Dollar 


Allocation of the 1935-36 Colorado 


State Welfare Department Dollar | State Welfare 


Old age assistance Old age pensions 


Unemployment relief 

Aid to dependent children .. 
Administrative expense 

Aid to blind 

All other services 


Aid to blind 
All other 


(Child welfare, maternal aid, public 
health, crippled children, vocational 
rehabilitation ) 
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Distribution of the 1937 Colorado 
Department 
(after the new pensions had been 
paid only four months) 


Unemployment relief ....16.33 
Aid to dependent children. 5.01 


Administrative expense .. 


While its proponents look on, Governor Ammons signs the pension measure 


a rain of protesting letters and wires, and put alarmed 
county commissioners on the long distance telephone to 
Denver. Old people who had expected to get $45 and 
were suddenly getting nothing, could be found, angry or 
bewildered, wandering helplessly about the State House 
corridors. Welfare workers everywhere were reporting 
acute distress. Hungry people were clamoring and storm- 
ing county courthouses for help. 

The legislature, in early March, voted $900,000 for 
emergency relief without knowing where more than a 
third of that amount could be found. April dawned with 
only $50,000 in the welfare fund. Governor Ammons was 
ready to declare an emergency and issue $125,000 worth 
of certificates of indebtedness, when a surprise check for 
$100,000 fell on his desk—dividend from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund. 

As the legislature swung into the fifth month of its 
long pull, the pensioners were becoming more restless. 
And then, in a May rush, the revenue program and pen- 
sion act went through. The Annuity League charged the 
homing legislators with insincerity; for had they not 
capped the long struggle to adjust finances to the pension 
measure by authorizing a $5 million building program, 
fixing a .2 mill levy for police pensions and creating nine 
new commissions, boards and bureaus? 

And $45 pensions were not yet. The Social Security 
Board in Washington had to act. Otto 
Moore drafted a masterly brief, defending 
the amendment. and setting forth the 
compatibility of the new law and the 
social security act. Approval was an- 
nounced in August, though it was Sep- 
tember before the new state set-up was 
ready to function and the first $45 old 
age pension check was issued, to Nina 
M. Abbott of Denver. 

The Annuity League assured its mem- 
bers that money was in sight for at least 
a year. Herbert Fairall, chairman of the 
State Board of Public Welfare, admitted 
that, “We can pay the $45 for a few 
months, because we have been gaining 
in the volume of cash on hand. But,” 
he added in warning, “with this new 
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By bazaars and [below] theatricals, members of the Annuity League raise funds for the campaign to keep the pension measure 


law in force, the surplus will go like a $10 bill at a circus.” 

For the next three months, the pensions were indeed 
paid in full and on the dot; and the year ended with over 
$800,000 in the pension kitty. According to the. amend- 
ment, surpluses must be split up annually among the 
pensioners; but the enabling statute said nothing about it. 
The Annuity League went to court to ask for a judg- 
ment “settling and removing the uncertainty.” The court 
declared that distribution of the “jack-pot” was both 
“legal” and “mandatory.” In January, therefore, 34,800 
old people received not only their regular checks but a 
bonus of $27.77 each. 

“The circus,” as Mr. Fairall might have remarked, was 
over. In February, the fund was short $8 per pensioner, 
in March $13, and in April about the same amount. What 
the payments will be during the 
summer is, at this writing, prob- 
lematical. Certain sales tax cases 
now pending will, if decided in 
favor of the state, bring in some 
very handsome back payments. The 
Annuity League, impatient with 
the falling off, threatens to enter 
the courts to contend that the con- 
stitution must be observed and $45 
grants be paid; and further, to com- 
pel the immediate collection of an 
alleged one million dollars in de- 
linguent sales taxes. 

But whatever Colorado pays will 
be at the continued embarrassment 
of the general fund. When the leg- 
islature adjourned, estimated de- 
mands on the fund for the bien- 
nium were $12,600,000. Hoped for 


revenues were $10 million on the 
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rosy assumption that the new service tax would yield at 
least $6,500,000. 

The service tax, however, simply has not come through. 
From the first it was resisted. Professional men failed to 
add the required 2 percent to their bills. Customers re- 
sented paying a premium on haircuts and half-soles. In 
its first weeks, the service tax failed to yield even the costs 
of collection. The result has been a chronic fiscal strin- 
gency. 

To keep things going, the governor demanded of all 
departments a 10 percent cut in expenditures. He sus- 
pended the tax commission for three months. He got the 
loan of an economist from the State Agricultural College 
to make studies and recommendations. He called for a 
complete balance sheet of the state’s finances—something 
that had never been compiled. He 
sought a legal loophole that would 
permit him to tap some of the fat 
cash funds. He appointed a citizens’ 
committee to make a complete 
study of the state government: the 
committee in turn employed Grif- 
fenhagen and Associates of Chi- 
cago to do the work and they are 
today established in the Capitol 
building, spreading questionnaires 
and fright among state employes. 
As a member of the Board of 
Equalization, the governor had a 
hand in boosting the tax valuation 
of railroad, telegraph and telephone 
companies 20 percent, of all other 
utilities ‘10 percent, and raising the 
levy for the general fund 1.5 mills. 

But the general fund continued 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Theirs to Reason Why 


AN ADVENTURE IN INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


THE TECHNICAL DIRECTOR OF A PULP MILL SPREAD OUT A SET 
of charts before a group of machine tenders. “I thought you 
might be interested,” he said, “to see these results of some tests 
we have been making.” 

The charts showed clearly. that by operating the new equip- 
ment, recently installed, under 26.5 inches of vacuum instead 
of 25.5 inches, which had been established custom with the 
old equipment, the boiling point could be lowered by ten 
degrees. The men understood that the lower the temperature 
at which pulp can be boiled and dried, the better the results 
in color and quality of the product. No orders were issued. 
In fact, the foreman was not even present, being away on vaca- 
tion. Yet the technical director told me that within a few days 
the operating charts showed that the machine tenders had 


attained over 26 inches of vacuum in operation, although the — 


attainment of these results entailed increased vigilance and 
closer supervision on their part. 

“Men will use their brains as well as their hands if manage- 
ment gives them the facts,” declares Robert B. Wolf, engineer 
and manager of the Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Longview, Washington, where the above inci- 
dent took place. Theirs to reason why! Such a technique of 
management should prove useful in all kinds of employer- 
employe relations. 


I HAVE LONG BEEN IMPRESSED WITH THE ENORMOUS WASTES THAT 
occur in American industry because of the failure of manage- 
ment to take workers into their confidence on problems of 
operation. No amount of supervision, orders, or driving men 
in speed-up programs is as effective in the long run as appeal- 
ing to their intelligence and to the creative instinct which is 
a part of the human equipment that distinguishes men from 
the animals. 

A policy such as Mr. Wolf has adopted would help to elimi- 
nate another cause of inefficiency in industry. For example, 
some years ago, when I was personnel director in a factory, I 
was deeply impressed with the lowering of efficiency and 
effort on the part of employes when they lacked confidence in 
the ability of the management—cither their immediate boss, 
or, as one of the men put it, “the whole works.” Perhaps most 
of us at times have had such an experience. It is almost impos- 
sible to give one’s best when one feels that his superior who 
gives the orders is himself inefficient. “What’s the use of killing 
ourselves,” workers have said to me, “when the company 
wastes more money in a minute than we could save in a 
year?” 

Sometimes bosses and higher-ups are inefficient, and there 
is no cure for that but training or readjustments in personnel, 
sometimes as far back as the president and the board of direc- 
tors. But often workers, because they do not know all the 
facts, misjudge the management. “The company spends more 
money patching up this old machine than it would cost to 
buy a new one,” a machinist once said to me. He did not 
know that the manager was well aware of the fact, and 
planned new machinery and layout of the whole department 
at the right time. 


by JAMES MYERS 


Tue Purp Division oF THE WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY USES A 
systematic plan for getting the facts before its workers and 
inviting suggestions from them. Useful ideas often thus 
originate from the men themselves. Group meetings are held 
every three months, on company time, for machine and 
process operators in each department. Usually a group consists 
of ten or twelve men. At these meetings the superintendent, 
the technical director, and the foreman are also present. Each 
employe is asked directly for any suggestions to improve qual-, 
ity or reduce costs of manufacture. Discussion follows. Pros 
and cons are brought up, and often constructive and practical 
ideas emerge. “It is better than the old suggestion box into 
which men might drop their suggestions,” says the manager, 
“because brand-new ideas often result from the mental stimu- 
lation of mutual discussion.” 


The management also announces, a week in advance, some 
special problem of operation, quality, sales, or market condi- 
tions, which will be discussed so that the group can give 
thought to it for some time before a meeting is held. Letters 
are read from company salesmen at distant points bringing 
their problems “right back home’—gearing to the way men 
run their machines and do their work in every department 
the very ability of the company to keep the plant running. 
Success means work for everyone. Because of this, no addi- 
tional financial rewards are offered for suggestions that are 
adopted. However, in the group discussions the men with 
keen interest in their work who use their brains and are alert 
and able naturally stand out, and when opportunities for 
promotion come along, they get the jobs. Progress charts are 
kept so that a man can watch his score from week to week. 
The standards are set after consultation with the men. 

The company has a signed agreement with the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
afhliated with the American Federation of Labor. Seniority 
rights of workers are recognized in the contract with the 
union, men with longest terms of service being given first 
preference for both work and promotion, but in the latter 
instance the management has the final decision. If in some 
case a worker with fewer years of service is promoted over 
one with seniority standing, the latter is told where he has 
failed to measure up, before the successful appointee is noti- 
fied of his promotion. The union may file a brief in behalf 
of the senior worker, if it so desires. Thus the difficult combi- 
nation of proper regard for seniority and proper regard for 
eficiency in the organization is safeguarded. 

Minutes of all group meetings are posted in the department 
involved so that he who runs may read. The following inci- 
dent strikingly illustrates the value of giving the workers the 
facts. On one occasion the results of certain laboratory experi- 
ments showing greatly improved results from a new method 
were charted and posted. After the men had studied the chart 
one of them exclaimed, “Why. the devil don’t we do it that 
way?” And they did. The transition to new and better meth- 
ods (often a difficult matter with humans in all ranks of 
society) was made on the initiative of the workers themselves 
—when they were given the facts. 


Wuen Rosert VALENTINE TWENTY YEARS AGO FIRST VENTURED HIS CRITICISM THAT THE SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
agement of that day left out of consideration the element of consent of the worker, he was a “voice 
crying in the wilderness.” Yet his recommendation came to be regarded as a necessary condition of its 
success. But today we must take a step beyond Valentine’s vision. As he foreshadowed the transforma- 
tion of industry from the doctrine of compulsion to the doctrine of consent, so today we must fore- 
shadow the new discipline of co-partnership not in control of industry but in the assumption of man- 
agerial responsibility—From an address on Labor's Attitude Toward Time and Motion Study by Spen- 
cer Miller, Jr., delivered before the Society for the Advancement of Management, and the management 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, December 6, 1937. 
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Roads Ahead in Health Security 


STRIPPED OF LEGAL FORMALITIES AND TECHNICAL DETAILS, THE 
social security act is found to rest on simple principles whose 
truth acquired compelling force in the years following 1929. 
The first principle is self-evident, for this nation learned from 
an economic holocaust that ours is something more than a 
society of “the economic man.” Neither a man’s prudence nor 
the beneficence of his neighbors can any longer assure social 
or economic security to him and his family. Widespread un- 
certainty and dependency are calamitous alike to him and to 
the nation. Through new methods of cooperation between 
the individual and society, the nation committed itself to the 
principles of assuring some continuity of income, of distribut- 
ing widely the costs of such assurance, and of preserving the 
dignity and independence of the individual. 

No one appreciates the limitations of the social security act 
more clearly than those who are charged with its administra- 
tion. The act does not cover all who are in need of its pro- 
tection. Some of the intended benefits are meager, and others 
will not be substantial until many years have passed. Of the 
five major threats to security (sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment, old age and death), its provisions for social insurance 
apply only to old age and unemployment—and, in a minor 
sense, against death. 

Administration of the act has already raised important ques- 
tions concerning health security. Three specific examples may 
be cited. 


1 In unemployment compensation, eligibility to benefits re- 
e quires that the worker must be able to work and avail- 
able for work. What is to become of the worker so doubly 
unfortunate as to be unemployed and unable to work? This 
question did not receive much public attention when unem- 
ployment compensation was being designed. Now it is being 
asked in many states where benefit payment has begun. 


2 In old age assistance, federal grants-in-aid assist in pro- 
e viding money payments to the needy aged. When such 
persons are sick or disabled, the medical care which they need 
cannot, however, be financed with the help of federal money 
except through expenditures by the aided persons themselves. 
The states cannot use federal aid provided under the social 
security act toward any program, however logical, for state 
or local governmental provision of treatment service. The 
same situation obtains with minor exceptions in respect to 
assistance for dependent children or the blind. Federal money 
may help to support the needy aged but it cannot contribute 
directly to their medical needs when they have expensive ill- 
ness. Federal money may be used to make-a diagnosis of the 
disability of a parent and may help to support children made 
dependent by the disablement of the parent, but cannot be 
used to rehabilitate the parent so as to abolish the dependency 
of the children. Federal money may be used in a diagnosis of 
blindness but not in its treatment, 


In old age insurance, annuities will be payable for those 
4, who become permanently unemployable by reason of 
age. There is no provision, however, for the support of those 
who become permanently unemployable through premature 
old age caused by sickness, non-industrial accident or disabil- 
ity. Though there is some provision for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons, there is none for their care. The 
sick and disabled, deprived of means of support, who do not 
have dependent children and who are under age sixty-five, 


*See page 371. 
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fall upon the charity of relatives, friends, neighbors, organized 
philanthropy, or general relief. These are three among many 
problems which could be cited. 


SICKNESS IS ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF INSECURITY. 
Sickness reaches into every home. Though its social and eco- 
nomic effects may be casual for one tamily, they may be 
catastrophic for another. The costs and the burdens which 
result from sickness may be forecast for the entire population 
or for a large group, but they cannot be predicted for the 
individual. : 

The logical first step in dealing with sickness is to begin 
by preventing it so far as is possible. ‘This viewpoint is already 
embodied in the social security act. A beginning was made 
toward a national health program through grants to states for 
maternal and child welfare, administered by the Children’s 
Bureau; for public health work, administered by the Public 
Health Service; and for vocational rehabilitation, administered 
by the Office of Education. 

When taking account of contributions to the public health 
made possible by the social security act, it is not sufficient to 
consider only those provisions which deal directly with health, 
sickness, disability, or premature death; such an account is far 
from complete. The roster of health measures in the act must 
include the programs for public assistance, old age insurance 
and unemployment compensation. At one time or another 
these provisions will enable millions of persons to maintain a 
higher standard of living than would otherwise be their lot, 
and will relieve their minds of fear and worry, and their 
bodies of deprivation. If the assistance and insurance systems 
will accomplish these ends even in small measure, they will 
serve to prevent sickness as surely as will sanitary or medical 
services. Though the sequence of influences is more difficult 
to follow and though the precise effects are more difficult to 
isolate and measure, security of income, provision of food, 
shelter and clothing, and relief of distress contribute to the 
conservation of both physical and mental health. 

The new sums authorized for health activities under the 
social security act are small by comparison with the aggregate 
health expenditures of states, cities and other local govern- 
ments, or by comparison with the new sums really needed. 
Ten or twenty times as much would be necessary if a national 
health program were to undertake what we know how to do 
through measures of tested and proven value. Yet, in spite of 
their small amount, these recently authorized sums have had 
large effect. They have brought about a broadening of health 
services generally; they have given a stimulus to good admin- 
istration; they have accelerated needful expansion far out of 
proportion to the amounts made available. 

A strengthened and enlarged program of prevention is the 
sound first step toward security against sickness, but it is not 
enough. Only a fraction of all disease is preventable through 
present-day knowledge and skill! If all were done to prevent 
disease that we know how to do, disease would still be widely 
prevalent and would still continue to bring great burdens. 
Illness would still hang as a major threat over the security of 
tens of millions of people who are unable, through their own 
unaided resources, to protect themselves against its effects. 

The economic problems created by sickness are of two 
kinds. There is, on the one hand, loss of wages due to dis- 
ability, and, on the other, the néed for some method of meet- 
ing the costs of medical services. Illness may deprive wage 
earners of efficiency, of health, and of the capacity to work. 
Disabling illness deprives the worker of income, creates fear 
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and uncertainty, and, when savings are exhausted, leads to 
dependency. In addition, illness among workers and the mem- 
bers of their families brings costs for medical and other ser- 
vices. These costs are burdensome to a large proportion of the 
population and calamitous to some. 

Temporary disability precipitates unemployment similar to 
that caused by lack of a job. The worker stands in need of 
income assurance that will carry him from one work period 
to another through intervals of temporary disability, just as 
he needs income assurance from one period of employment 
to another through intervals of unemployment. 

Permanent disability, or invalidity, precipitates a risk which 
is similar to that created by old age. It removes the worker 
from the labor market; it renders him permanently unable to 
earn an income and incapable of supporting himself and his 
dependents as surely as does old age itself. The problem of 
providing income protection for the worker and his depen- 
dents is similar to that created by old age. 


LIKE WAGE LOSS, MEDICAL COSTS—INCLUDING IN THIS PHRASE 
the cost of services furnished by physicians, dentists, nurses, 
hospitals, laboratories, and so on—are predictable for the 
statistical group, but are uncertain and unpredictable for the 
individual. Though each of these sickness costs can be 
budgeted by the large group, none can be budgeted conf- 
dently or effectively by the individual. The variability of medi- 
cal costs is all the more serious because the earnings of the 
wage earner must meet the sickness costs of the entire family. 
Large costs fall on small, as well as on large, purses. 

The linkage of cash and service sickness benefits is tradi- 
tional in social insurance, but it has rarely led to altogether 
happy results. There is a fundamental logic in the adminis- 
trative union of the several benefits concerned with sickness, 
but there are many administrative incompatibilities between 
cash benefits and service benefits. Workmen’s compensation, 
at home as well as abroad, offers some additional illustrations 
of these incompatibilities. ; 

There is now a tendency to look toward two objectives in 
the design of health security measures within a general pro- 
gram of social insurance: first, consistency among all social 
insurances which furnish money benefits in partial replace- 
ment of income, whether the loss of income is due to old age, 
lack of a job, death of the wage earner, or disability of the 
worker; and, second, coordination among all provisions for 
health services and medical care. If careful exploration should 
prove that this approach is sound, disability insurance (for 
temporary or for permanent disability) should find its place 
adjacent to other cash benefit insurances—unemployment com- 
pensation and old age insurance; medical care provisions 
should be closely related to public medical services for the 
indigent, public health activities, services furnished by public 
or voluntary hospitals and other agencies, and to services 
from private practitioners and institutions. 


IT HAS LONG BEEN RESPECTABLE TO GIVE LIP SERVICE TO THE 
dictum that the public health is of first importance for the 
national welfare. Today, there are signs of an awakened con- 
sciousness not only to the truth of the dictum but to the impor- 
tance of action. The need for a national health program has 
recently been documented in a report issued by the President's 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Wel- 
fare Activities, of which Josephine Roche is chairman. That 
report shows clearly that some action and financial support 
from the federal government is essential if a sound and com- 
prehensive program is to develop. 

What kind of action is needed? It would be presumptuous 
for an individual to answer this question explicitly, and only 
a very wise or a very foolish person would assume the burden. 
One can, however, discern a few major objectives that are 
crystallizing out of current discussions. 

Without implying which objective is the most urgent or 
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the most important (and only to choose a starting point), it 
is clear: 


That social insurance needs to be expanded to give pro- 
ie tection of income against loss of wages in periods of tem- 
porary or permanent disability. Insurance against temporary 
disability invites correlation with insurance against temporary 
unemployment. Correspondingly, insurance against permanent 
disability invites correlation with old age insurance. Rational 
relationships must be maintained between these two social 
insurance programs, and also between them and workmen’s 
compensation and the public assistance programs. 


What has already been accomplished through the health 
ye e measures of the social security act shows that a founda- 
tion has been laid for a national health program. The further 
expansion of services for maternal and child health and wel- 
fare and for public health can pay large social dividends. The 
Interdepartmental Committee has pointed out that the health 
needs of the nation also require increase and improvement of 
personnel and facilities, better geographic distribution, and 
larger financial support. 


e arrangements through which people can obtain the 
medical services they need. If the press and the public forum 
are safe guides, they tell us that self-supporting people of 
modest means want a program through which these services 
can become available without excessive financial burdens; 
they tell us that otherwise self-supporting people—in need of 
neither assistance nor charity for food, shelter, and clothing— 
demand protection against the risk of medical indigency; they 
tell us that needy people demand these services as co-equal 
with other necessities of life. The standards of indigency 
applicable to public assistance or relief are not applicable to 
medical care. In states or cities where one sixth of the popu- 
lation may need help in obtaining food, shelter, and clothing, 
more than one half the sick requiring hospitalization cannot 
at present pay for this care. New arrangements must, apparent- 


3 Widespread public discussion indicates a demand for 


‘ly, take account of widespread objection to a means test as a 


prerequisite for medical services, whether this means test is 
administered by a government agency, a social worker, or by 
a private medical practitioner. 


4 If the expressions of many distinguished physicians and 
e surgeons are taken into account, a further objective 
must be added: the quality of sickness services must be levelled 
upwards where now it is below the standards which profes- 
sional leaders declare are practical and attainable. It is un- 
thinkable that as a nation we can afford less than adequate 
health and medical care for all citizens, rich and poor alike. 
Health service is an investment in the most valuable of all 
the nation’s assets, the people themselves. 

To what extent expanded and improved services for people 
of small means shall be financed through general taxation or 
through insurance contributions or through other methods— 
old or new—or through combinations must be regarded as a 
question of ways and means. Each of many methods may 
have advantages for particular areas, for parts of the program, 
or for certain fractions of the population. 

The social security act, with all its limitations, has enabled 
the American people and their government to take imme- 
diate and practical steps toward developing an effective social 
security program. The act has met urgent, present needs. It 
has established a solid foundation for the future, providing a 
new instrument for social control in the cause of social justice. 
Health security is still largely in the future and must be con- 
ceived against the framework of an evolving program. It needs 
no gift of prophecy to say that history will know our present 
act not as the social security act, but as the first social security 
act. 
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A New Approach to an Old Plague 


by EMORY ROSS — 


Death before death is what the ancient Egyptians called leprosy. In March ~ 


of this year modern King Farouk invited all countries concerned to send ~ 


delegates to an international congress on leprosy at Cairo. The conference 


lifted this ancient plague from the pages of the Bible to the front Page of — 


the world’s newspapers. 


“Don’t TELEPHONE ME DURING OFFICE HOURS,” SAID THE 
doctor to an inquisitive journalist. “If it should leak out 
that I was receiving lepers in this office, I could say good- 
bye to my practice.” 

Boarding a Fifth Avenue bus, the young man began 
to wonder why an eminent specialist in skin diseases found 
it necessary to treat one class of patients with such secrecy. 
For he knew that leprosy is not highly contagious; that, 
if caught at an early stage, its symptoms may be perman- 
ently arrested; that it is, in fact, as “curable” as tuber- 
culosis. 

But the fact is that the American public, educated with 
regard to the other great world scourges, still retains a 
superstitious abhorrence of the least infectious of them all. 

The recent Fourth International Leprosy Congress, to 
which twelve delegates appointed by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull went from the United States, brought lep- 
rosy into the news. It brought to those most concerned 
the hope that an informed public opinion, liberated from 
traditional prejudices, may arise to support the campaign 
against this world-encircling plague. Organized by the 
International Leprosy Association, this conference of sci- 
entists and others interested in the problem, representing 
forty-five different countries, gave expert study to the 
classification, treatment and control of the disease. 

Leprosy is no longer a remote legend of biblical history, 
nor is it a foreign disease of no concern to us. In the 
United States are more than a thousand lepers. New York 
City has thirty. In the territorial dependencies of the Uni- 
ted States—the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and the West 
Indies—leprosy has for generations constituted a serious 
health problem. Americans can no longer apply a laissez- 
faire policy to the foreign incidence of this disease. 

It is a world scourge. No continent is untouched. In 
South America, particularly Colombia and Brazil, it is a 
major plague. In certain sections of Nigeria, the Cameroons 
and Belgian Congo, one out of every twenty persons is 
infected. India and China have more than two million 
lepers. Central America, Japan, Australia, East Africa 
and the Balkan states have large numbers of lepers. Al- 
though no adequate census has yet been taken, it is con- 
servatively estimated that there are five million scattered 
throughout the world. 

Now, if the Curse of Naaman were evenly distributed, 
as it is not, one leper would walk among every five hun- 
dred people. To bring the figures down to our own back- 
yard, there would have been among the throngs that 
packed the Rose Bowl last January about two hundred. 
The United States, however, does not have its “fair” pro- 
portion of lepers, so undoubtedly there were not two hun- 
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dred at the Rose Bowl; football fans may comfortably 
relax. 

Let us return to the doctor’s office. The hushed warning, 
which closed an unsatisfactory interview, only half tells 
the story. The inquisitive journalist telephoned that eve- 
ning. He was given the name of the only gentleman in 
New York authorized to tell the truth about the city’s 
lepers. 

Full of questions, he went next day to the doctor in 
charge of leprosy at the Department of Public Health. 

“Public opinion,” said the doctor, “regarding leprosy is 
about where it was in the Middle Ages. It may prove 
dangerous to awaken popular prejudices and arouse fear 
by broadcasting the facts.” 

The unsensational facts, which finally broke through 
the doctor’s natural professional reticence, are as follows: 

In New York City, twenty-three men, six women and 
a boy of seventeen, all of whom contracted leprosy in some 
other locality, are free to lead normal lives except for 
periodic check-ups by the Department of Health. Four- 
teen of the men and all of the women are married. One 
of the women works as a dressmaker; the seventeen-year- 
old boy has a job; and the men follow all sorts of callings — 
—clerking, elevator operating, mechanics. One is a musi- 
cian, another a broker. None of them is allowed to work 
in a place where food is handled. Each reports to the 
Department of Health, and should there be any indication 
that the condition is becoming worse, he would be sent to 
the Federal Hospital for Lepers at Carville, Louisiana. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the foregoing facts 
should bring the uneasy inquiry, “If I sat in a streetcar 
or a subway next to a leper, would I catch his disease?” 

There is no case on record of leprosy ever having been 
acquired in New York City. 


The Mystery of Infection 


ALTHOUGH MEDICAL SCIENCE HAS NOT YET DISCOVERED EX- 
actly how and under what conditions leprosy is commu- 
nicated, many laymen have their own decided notions. 
An old wives’ tale still circulating around the suburbs of 
New York embodies one commonly accepted belief. The 
story is generally about the fiancée of a friend of a friend 
of the speaker. The lovely young girl went to an amuse- 
ment park with the young man to whom she was en- 
gaged. Among other death-teasing adventures they slid 
down a precarious shoot-the-shoot. The girl scratched her 
wrist on the railing at the bottom. The boy chivalrously 
tied up the abrasion in a clean white handkerchief, and 
they thought nothing more of it that day. A few weeks 
later the young girl had leprosy. How did she get it? Her 
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frantic parents traced every possible clue 
and finally discovered that the young 
man’s handkerchief had been washed in 
a Chinese laundry where a leper was 
employed. 

The absurdity of this story is apparent 
upon its face. Scientists now agree that 
leprosy is contagious only by direct and 
prolonged contact with lepers in the 
“open” stage of the disease. The myco- 
bacterium lepres, isolated in 1874 by the 
Norwegian scientist, Hansen, does not 
produce sudden or immediate symptoms 
in the host. It may be contracted twenty 
years before climatic conditions, weaken- 
ing diseases or unbalanced diet give it 
an opportunity to develop. 

One unfortunate superstition in regard 
to the contagion of leprosy, widespread 
throughout tropical countries, is that it is usually acquired _ 
by venereal infection. As a corollary to this, the leprous 
man is believed to be able to cure himself by intercourse 
with a virgin, thus transmitting the disease to her. 

This idea, obviously false, may arise from the fact that 
a few of the symptoms of leprosy are similar to those of 
syphilis. Leprosy, however, has no relation to the social 
diseases and is not congenitally communicable. Leprous 
mothers bear children free from the disease and even can 
nurse their babies without infecting them. 

Leprosy is not hereditary, but its etiology and its spe- 
cific mode of infection are still problems which baffle sci- 
entists. Leprosy recognizes no geographical boundaries; it 
admits also no class distinctions. 

The tragic case of Senator O. G. Willett demonstrates - 
how this disease may permeate all classes. A soldier in 
the Spanish-American war, Mr. Willett contracted leprosy 
while serving in the Philippine Islands. For thirty years, 
after the doctors studying his steadily declining health 
pronounced the verdict, /eprosy, he lived in an isolated 
cottage far up in the Rocky Mountains of Montana. His 
wife, who alone among his friends and former associates 
stayed by him until his death, did not contract the disease. 


Leonard Wood Memorial 
Dr. H. W. Wade, at Culion, P. I., a leader in leprosy research 
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American Mission to Lepers 


The federal leprosarium at Carville, La., only leper hospital in continental U.S. 


If there had been a well equipped federal hospital such 
as now exists at Carville, where he might have secured 
the best medical skill attainable, the case of this outstand- 
ing American might have been arrested. 

Raymond P. Currier, for ten years an educational mis- 
sionary in Burma, tells from his personal knowledge the 
story of a cultured young Burmese girl which suggests 
the new attitude with which leprosy should be regarded. 

Ma Eh Tin (which translated would be Miss Cool and 
Lovely!) held in her slender brown hands all the things 
a girl of twenty-two lives for. She had brains, popularity, 
a promising career. She had love. She had been picked 
from the senior class of a Burmese Christian College to 
teach in a great highschool of a thousand girls. She was 
engaged to an equally brilliant and interesting young 
man in her own class who was to go to London for his 
doctor’s degree and return to teach in his own college. 

Three years passed, and on the rising curve of her 
career, Ma Eh Tin was found to have leprosy. 

“That girl is done for. It is all over with her,” we has. 
tily agree. But such was not the case. Four years from 
the day when Ma Eh Tin stood at the hospital door with 
her life broken in her hands, she was sent back to her 
girls, symptom-free, blood-test clear, with a certificate 
from the government laboratory in her possession. She 
has married her fiancé. He is now dean of their college. 
She is somewhere in that white shining school, today, in 
some classroom, or study, or lounge, or play field, or 
chapel, going on with life substantially as she was going 
on with it before. 

To the ancient Hebrews, a leprous person was unclean; 
the ancient Egyptians called leprosy the “death before 
death.” What discoveries of modern science have taken 
the sting from this living death? How was the case of 
Ma Eh Tin arrested? 


Modern Methods of Treatment 


No sPEcIFIC CURE HAS YET BEEN FOUND FOR LEPROSY, BUT, 
given proper physical and psychological conditions, it 
may be permanently checked. Unfortunately, leprosy con- 
jures up in most minds the picture of a face covered with 
large and often ulcerated nodules, ears with enormous 
and irregular lobes, feet and hands deficient in digits, and 
paralysis of the extremities. Such a picture is true only 
in the most advanced cases, and, of course, it is these 
éases which color the picture in popular imagination and 
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which are largely responsible for the superstitious hatred 
of the disease. Such extreme symptoms are found only in 
the final ravages of leprosy, and many of these cases are 
not strictly lepers, the disease having burnt itself out. 
“At any one time,” writes Editor James L. Maxwell of the 
International Journal of Leprosy, “the number of early 
cases exhibiting few if any of these symptoms are in 
the very large majority, though in the nature of the case 
far less easily recognized, not in any way repulsive, and 
therefore passing unnoticed. 

“Tt is, and should be so considered, a slur on the medi- 
cal profession,’ Dr. Maxwell continues, “that advanced 
cases exist, not of course as individual patients who may 
never have offered themselves for treatment, but on the 
general principle that such an advanced condition is pre- 
ventable and therefore should be prevented.” 

With regard to the treatment of leprosy, leading scien- 
tists now agree that no more than 25 percent of the credit, 
where the disease has been arrested, is due to direct medi- 
cation. The broad claims made for chaulmoogra oil and 
its derivatives about fifteen years ago are now greatly 
discounted. From 25 to 35 percent of the improvement in 
arrested cases may be attributed to the care of some other 
disease, such as malaria or yaws. Nutrition, exercise and 
fresh air are important factors in the care of lepra patients. 

Psychology plays a more important part in the treat- 
ment of leprosy than in that of any other physical. ail- 
ment. Between 40 and .50 percent of the progress in all 
arrested cases is due to restoring the patient’s sense of 
human worth. In the words of one medical missionary, 
an authority on leprosy, the patient must be made “to 
feel that he is somebody, that leprosy has not removed 
and shall not remove his identify from the world.” 

The word leprosy is not used in leper colonies. It is 
“the disease” or more lately, “Hansen’s disease.” Indeed, 
the name “leper” for the person afflicted with this disease 
should be dropped from common usage. It is only in case 
studies that we call those suffering from tuberculosis, 
tuberculars, or individuals with syphilis, syphilitics. Why 
should we categorize and so set apart the victims of a 
disease which is far less infectious than tuberculosis or 
syphilis under a term which through the passing centu- 
ries has become symbolic for the unclean, hideous and 
repulsive? The psychological effects upon the 
victims of the disease are terrible. The accumu- 
lated weight of horror associated with leprosy 
drives early cases into hiding at the time when 
the symptoms might most readily be arrested. 
The attitude of fear and loathing induced by the 
term “leper” favors the spread of leprosy. For 
before the disease can be indubitably recognized 
as such, the worst period of infectiousness is over, 
and infection, as far as it can be carried to others, 
has already done its work. 

Since the historical proclamation of sanitarian 
Moses, “Without the camp shall his habitation 
be,” segregation has been believed the best means 
of checking the spread of leprosy. Today, leprolo- 
gists agree that that clinical treatment is the best 
measure for public health control. In the ideal 
sense leprosy clinics are public health centers 
where patients can go for diagnosis, treatment, 
and instruction in proper hygienic measures to 
protect the non-infected population, and still re- 
main at home. Dr. Lee S. Huizenga, world re- 
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nowned leprologist, points out three reasons for the suc- 
cess of such a program: “It aims primarily at general pub- 
lic health control along the most up-to-date theories of 
the prevention of other contagious diseases, is the cheapest 
method for the wholesale treatment of leprosy patients, 
and brings the greatest number of patients to the small 
number of fully qualified specialists that is available in 
the fight against this baffling disease.” 

Within the twentieth century advanced cases, which 
have so colored the picture in the popular imagination, 
may become so rare as to be nonexistent. 

The work now being done to combat leprosy is still 
pioneer work. 

According to the Leonard Wood Memorial (American 
Leprosy Foundation), a conservative estimate of the suf- 
ferers now receiving any medical treatment is about 3 
percent of the total number. However, the research’ and 
relief organizations, represented by the anti-leprosy front 
line which reconnoitered at Cairo, are supported by a 
growing body of enlightened public interest. 


Agencies Now Tackling the Problem 


‘THE FIRST SERIOUS EFFORTS TO COMBAT LEPROSY BEGAN WITH 
the Christian faith. Today most leper relief work is car- 
ried on by religious agencies. 

In modern times, the leper work of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church began with the ministry of Father Damien 
to the outcast lepers of Molokai. The biography of the Bel- 
gian Catholic martyr has been strikingly portrayed in the 
novel, Damien the Leper, by John Farrow. A recent re- 
port from the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
states that the Catholic Church now aids. 108 leper colo- 
nies with 12,800 patients. National Director Thomas J. 
McDonnell, author of the report, remarks further that, 
“Wherever leprosy exists in the mission field, both priests 
and sisters are endeavoring, by proper medication com- 
bined with Christian charity, to alleviate the sufferings of 
these unfortunate people.” 

The Salvation Army entered the fight against leprosy 
in 1909 with the inauguration of leper work in Java. It 
now has six colonies situated in Africa, China, India and 
the East and West Indies. 

The Mission to Lepers, an evangelical organization 
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American Mission to Lepers 


Patients harvesting the barley crop in the colony at Taikyu, Korea 
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Cebu, in the Philippines, has a new center for the treatment of early cases. Medication, nutrition and exercise are important 


founded in 1874 by a Scotsman, Wellesley C. Bailey, car- 


ries by far the most extensive anti-leprosy relief program. 
In 1906, the American Committee of the Mission was 
formed, and later incorporated as the American Mission 
to Lepers. These two branches work together as one mis- 
sion. Other cooperating branches are located in France, 
China, Brazil and Japan. Two hundred stations in forty- 
five different countries receive financial support or aid 
through some branch of the society. These colonies are 
supervised by missionaries of the denominational foreign 
boards, generally in addition to their other duties. 
Recognizing the fact that the final eradication of lep- 
rosy now or ever is beyond its own capacities to carry to 
effective conclusion, the Mission to Lepers has led in the 
task of stimulating governments to assume responsibility 
for control of the disease in the respective areas under 
their jurisdiction. A striking example of this occurred in 
1936. Leprosy is endemic in Northern Nigeria. This Afri- 
can country equal in size to the southern central states of 
the United States, had been entirely closed to Christian 
missionaries. During 1935, Dr. Albert D. Helser, West 
African representative of the American Mission to Lep- 
ers, made a leprosy survey of this area which revealed 
among other facts the growing dissatisfaction on the part 
of the government with its own efforts in dealing with 
leprosy. In Sokoto, where a sultan is the head, the gov- 
ernment doctor had become so discouraged that the leper 
camp had been closed. Resulting from Dr. Helser’s sur- 
vey, in 1936 the Nigerian government, upon the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Ernest Muir of the British Empire Lep- 
rosy Relief Association, made the Sudan Interior Mission 
a definite proposal: to supply at once buildings, medicines 
and full maintenance for five leper colonies, if the mission 
would supply the staffs. This proposal is an ideal method 
for governments throughout the world. Financially aided 
by the American Mission to Lepers, the Sudan Interior 
Mission has now begun to create five such stations. 
Religious institutions, in alleviating the suffering of 
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human beings who have contracted leprosy, comprise 
one large sector of the anti-leprosy front line. However, 
the eradication of leprosy rests finally with the work of 
the scientists. Research is now at the heart of the entire 
problem. 

The Leonard Wood Memorial (American Leprosy 
Foundation) leads in the field of leprosy research through- 
out the world. Dr. H. W. Wade, its medical director for 
the past twenty-five years, has devoted his life to the study 
of leprosy and is considered one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in this field today, At Culion in the Philippines, where 
is located the largest leper colony, with more than 
seven thousand patients, the memorial financially supports 
a laboratory and research wards for scientific study. In 
Cebu, also in the Philippines, it built a new leprosarium 
comprising fifty-five buildings as a center for the treat- 
ment of early cases and for epidemiological study. The 
International Journal of Leprosy, published by the memo- 
rial, is the authoritative periodical on this disease and 
renders an important service in spreading to doctors and 
scientists the latest developments in scientific attack on 
leprosy. By fellowship and grants the memorial has given 
impetus to leprosy research in nine of America’s leading 
universities. Under the direction of Dr. George M. Saun- 
ders, a special world-wide study of the environmental 
factors that affect the lives of lepers and might assist in 
the treatment of the disease is now being made. Nothing 
that has ever been done in the campaign against leprosy 
holds more promise of fruitful results. 

American religious, scientific and governmental insti- 
tutions are vigorously and effectively pioneering at the 
anti-leprosy frontier. It is time that the American public 
awakened to the revolution which is occurring through a 
modern approach to an ancient plague. Leprosy need no 
longer be a living death for millions of sufferers. In thou- 
sands of specific cases it is being permanently arrested. 
Informed public opinion reaching out through the world 
gives promise of wiping out the Curse of Naaman. 
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Ambassador Extraordinary 


A CLOSE-UP PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM E. DODD 


Five years aco Wi i1AM E. Dopp, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT 
the University of Chicago, was in the midst of recapitulating 
his life’s work, summing up in a trilogy on the Old South 
the lessons American and world history had taught him. At 
sixty-four he had behind him a solid record of scholarly 
achievement, almost a dozen books, and a professional career 
that, with the single exception of a brief period during the 
World War, had been comparatively uneventful. With one 
eye fixed on retirement and complete devotion to his monu- 
mental work, he did not foresee that New Deal Washington 
would ensnare him as it finally ensnared many of his univer- 
sity colleagues. After pondering for three months the selection 
of an ambassador to Germany, the President’s decision was 
not a random selection, but was evidently based upon a special 
affinity the President felt for Dodd the historian, and Dodd 
the man. 

After the appointment was announced the press pictured 
Dodd as a dry-as-dust professor who had suddenly become a 
vital figure in the world spotlight. Newspapermen liked his 
informal manner, his way of speaking his mind to pertinent 
and impertinent questions. Here was a diplomat who did not 
say he had “nothing to say.” 

A Chicago reporter asked him: “You speak German flu- 
ently?” Professor Dodd drawled back in good humor: “.. . I 
guess that’s what got me into this trouble in the first 
Pplaccse-e. oa 

Another reporter asked him his views and Dodd professed 
his faith in free trade, freedom of conscience, speech, assem- 
bly, and so on. The New York Times editorialized that it 
hoped Dodd “would learn more about diplomacy and politics 

. which have at least one thing in common. It is to keep 
one’s opinions to one’s self at certain times and in certain 
circumstances. . . .” Dodd was not the man to heed such 
sly advice. 

Arriving in Berlin, Ambassador Dodd was hailed by the 
German press as a Gelehrte, a scholar, conversant with the 
German soul and idea, who would surely understand Hitler- 
ism, its historical implications, its mission and destiny for the 
fatherland. Calm, sober, kindly, when the ambassador greeted 
the German and foreign newspapermen in Berlin, they 
thought him mild-mannered and quaintly anachronistic. They 
completely overlooked his intellectual stubbornness, his forth- 
right courage, his integrity, that for him transcended all the 
tabu and ritual of diplomacy. 

What ensued in the following five years is already history. 
William E. Dodd became our most unique ambassador, one 
who simultaneously remained a citizen and a representative 
of a democratic country. He brought to mind the Benjamin 
Franklin who astounded the powdered and perfumed courts 
of Europe by dressing and behaving with colonial simplicity. 
In diplomatic usage, an ambassador personally represents his 
own sovereign in person ¢o the sovereign in person; as dis- 
tinguished from a minister who is representative of his gov- 
ernment to a government. The distinction is fundamental; in 
most European countries they view with a certain contempt 
an ambassador who eschews the quasi-royal dignity and 
panoplies and airs thereof. 

A diplomat spiritually in mufti, Dodd’s ambassadorial uni- 
form never seemed quite to fit his scholarly figure. He believes 
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_ by L. F. GITTLER 


to this day that the facades of the various foreign ministries 
should be stripped away and the most intimate diplomatic 
conversations broadcast for all to hear and discuss. By his 
actions in Germany he surprised all but those who knew that 
Dodd could have acted in but one way. Around his head 
raged one of the fiercest of diplomatic storms, but in the midst 
of it he would not budge one step from his convictions. Com- 


- pletely naive of publicity, he never did anything for effect, 


but rather from some perverse impulse that told him to 
believe in democracy and to tell it to anybody who cared 
whether the time was opportune or not opportune. 


Dopp’s BACKGROUND WAS SOBER AND CONSCIENTIOUS. HE was 
born at Clayton, N. C., in 1869, in the Old South he has made 
the subject of his historical research. His father, John Daniel 
Dodd, was a poor farmer continually struggling with the soil, 
who felt that some day he could count on his son to help him 
with the chores. But young Dodd grew up with other ambi- 
tions. He wanted to go to highschool, to college. The elder 
Dodd hoped that he would stop all that foolishness and settle 
down on the farm, But the young man’s mother intervened 
and Dodd worked his way through highschool, then through 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute where he took his degree in 
1895. His student days were hard and lonely. While to him 
his mother stood for progress, his father was a symbol of the 
Old South, unchangeable, suspicious of innovation. 

Dodd went on to Leipzig to study, stayed three years, for 
the first time made and kept friends, wrote his doctoral thesis 
in German on Jefferson, then came back to become professor 
of history at Randolph-Macon College. There, in Virginia, he 
was considered pro-North. If 1901 he married Miss Mattie 
Johns of his home state. They have two children, William, 
Jr., and Martha. 

In 1909 the fast-growing University of Chicago called Dodd 
to the Midway. He became especially popular with graduate 
students who admired him for his honesty and impartiality. 
To undergraduates his kindly manner, informality and pas- 
sion for instruction at first marked him as a “snap.” But many 
were jolted at the end of a term when they discovered that 
he based promotion purely on work done. 

By the time the World War broke out Dodd had already 
made a reputation for himself as an incorruptible Jeffersonian 
who would brook no “ifs” and “wherefores” to the doctrine 
based on the Bill of Rights. Upon these tenets and these solely 
you could begin constructing a particular civilization. 

In Wilson and His Work, Dodd wrote: “. . . Imperial Ger- 
many in 1914 led a long and terrific assault upon the rest of 
mankind . . . if victorious, the Germans will set up the worst 
tyranny since the days of Napoleon I . . . the Prussian ideal 
has been governed by force and war since the time of Fred- 
erick the Great.” But in post-war France, after witnessing the 
procedure of the Versailles Peace Conference, he was disgusted 
and depressed. He considered the Versailles Treaty and the form 
the League of Nations eventually took as a disastrous failure 
for the world and a terrible tragedy for the people of Ger- 
many. Thus he became one of the first publicly to declare to 
a world drunk with victory that the war-guilt did not lie 
solely with Germany. In those days the statement was con- 
sidered heretic. 
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He deplored our country’s grotesquely false post-war propa- 
ganda, the suppression of free speech, and the growth of 
irresponsible vigilantism. This disciple and biographer of Jef- 
ferson, collaborator and spiritual brother of Wilson, saw the 
last of all that he considered worthwhile in international 
affairs wiped out when Senators Borah and Lodge and their 
fellow-irreconcilables defeated our entry into the Council of 
the League of Nations and the World Court. 

Professor Dodd went back to the University of Chicago, 
became chairman of the department of history, continued his 
research on the old and the modern South. 

The Cotton Kingdom told the story of how Virginia and 
the South were kept from reform by politicians and land- 
owners. Statesmen of the Old South recounted the lives of the 
men who kept it from reform and those who strove to plant 
democracy there. Expansion and Conflict reviewed anti-slavery 
agitation in the South during the 1830-60 period and how the 
Civil War eventually brought a worse slavery to America, in 
his opinion the worst slavery of all time—industrial slavery. 

When Dodd’s major work on the South was interrupted 
in 1933 he went to Berlin open-minded but with a reserve of 
suspicion. The Nazis were eager to foster his friendship. 
From the boat-train he was rushed to the imperial suite at 
the Esplanade Hotel. There the foreign and domestic news- 
paper corps came to chat with him. 


AT THE TIME, I, WHO HAD RECENTLY SAT IN Dopp’s CLASSES IN 
Chicago, was editing an American weekly in Berlin. After the 
last reporter had left, I knocked on one of the doors, walked 
through a series of gilt-paneled rooms with immense cut- 
glass chandeliers, finally stumbled into the salon where Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Dodd were resting. At first the ambassador 
did not recognize me as one of his former students, but, 
nevertheless, we talked of the weather, of politics, of econom- 
ics, of America, until he sat up and pointedly asked me if I 
didn’t know how he could get out of this imperial suite and 
into an apartment, not too large, where they could live at a 
decent rental. 

As ambassador, Dodd created a sensation forthwith. He 
came to his office in the embassy every morning at nine-thirty, 
stayed until noon, had lunch, then actually came back to stay 
until six. He continued that schedule thereafter. 

Two days before Germany withdrew from the League of 
Nations he spoke before the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Berlin, which is not unlike the chambers in New York, 
New Orleans, or Kansas. City. You never heard anything 
startling; usually a pleasant speech to go with the after- 
luncheon cigar. You heard Count von Luckner, or a passing 
Wall Street columnist, or a business man just back from 
America, lecturing on fear and its consequences. This is where 
Ambassador Dodd calmly and quietly delivered his famous 
speech intended to warn Hitler and his aides of the ill- 
destined course his politics were taking. The banquet room 
was filled with state officials, Hjalmar Schacht, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, newspaper correspondents, diplomats, businessmen. Few 
realized at the time how sensational the ambassador’s non- 
sensational deliverance was. In his easy-going, academic, ex- 
pository style he reafirmed once and for all that the “control 
of society by privilege seekers ends in collapse.” He traced 
the failures of autocratic administrations throughout history, in 
ancient Rome, France, Great Britain, America. He cited the 
careers of the Caesars, the suicide of economic nationalism, 
the crazy course of a world heading right into war. 

As the cleavage between him and orthodox Nazis became 
deeper, Ambassador Dodd told his family that he considered 
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Hitler, Goebbels and Goering criminals, and after the purge 
of 1934 he would never allow them to enter his home as per- 
sonal guests. It was proper to meet such men only on the 
footing of diplomacy. 

In his private speech in the German capital Dodd continued 
to stand up to his convictions. At an American church social 
he was introduced by a high ranking police official who once 
had been military attaché in the German embassy in Wash- 
ington. This militarist ended his introduction with the flat 
statement that Adolf Hitler was the greatest German who 
ever lived. Immediately on rising, Dodd, half-smiling and 
once again the lecturing professor, opened with the announce- 
ment that he believed “Luther was the greatest German who 
ever lived.” 

Ambassador Dodd’s vigorous protests when Americans 
were beaten by Nazi fanatics were not backed by the State 
Department. Dodd made the embassy a gathering place for 
German scholars. Confidentially they told him that the only 
way out for both Europe and Germany was to act within the 
framework of the League of Nations. Dodd was a willing 
listener to hundreds of Americans and Germans who visited 
him in the unheard-of simplicity he maintained at the U.S. 
Embassy on Bendlerstrasse. When college graduates or be- 
mused tourists stood in the immense room outside the am- 
bassador’s reception room they would feel a hand on their 
shoulder and then look at the gray-eyed ambassador with 
sun-tanned face asking with professorial good nature, “Wait- 
ing to see me”? 

From his visitors and by direct communication he learned 
of the temper of public opinion in America. At the time of 
the President’s plan to enlarge the Supreme Court he wrote to 
several prominent senators a letter in which he charged that 
minorities working through the Supreme Court and Senate 
filibusterers had frustrated the people’s will. Dodd pleaded 
with refractory senators to stand by the President and his 
court plan. Near the end of his letter he wrote a line that 
was packed with dynamite. He said information had come to 
him that a man “who owns nearly a billion dollars” was 
favorably disposed toward dictatorship in America. 

Some months later the letter was allowed to be published 
in the press. Some newspapers garbled the whole thing, called 
the anonymous billionaire “Dodd’s Dictator” and virtually 
ignored the ambassador’s historical allusions and argument. 

All this did not help Dodd’s position with the State Depart- 
ment. The situation came to a head during the Nazi Party 
Congress in September. Ambassador Dodd refused to send a 
delegate to a purely political congress. The State Department 
ignored him and sent the Berlin chargé d’affaires to Nurem- 
berg. Dodd promptly resigned. When he came back to this 
country he was hailed by thousands of admirers thankful for 
his diplomatic shortcomings and foibles. He was sought every- 
where as a lecturer, and gladly accepted serious requests. 

Now, interspersed with lecturing, he has established himself 
in Virginia and Washington, D. C.,, to finish his trilogy on 
the Old South, tracing the continuous struggle democracy has 
had to keep alive in the South. 

Thus this academician is back at his original work after 
another brief dramatic episode in a storm center of world 
politics, finishing with painstaking research and cautious 
analysis the work that has been his life. In our time and place 
no man in America’s universities is more representative of 
academic and personal integrity than William E. Dodd. That 
he was able to exhibit such candid honesty during a diplo- 
matic mission extending over five years is something like a 
minor miracle. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Sie ih the Prevailing Wind 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


REMEMBER THE DOG WE USED TO HAVE . . . YOU KNOW THE 
kind, almost every family has had one at one time or another 
—and for that matter most people are like that . . . the dog 
that would chase furiously any kind of a cat, as long as 
the cat was running away? That particular kind of dog- 
temperament came to mind the other day when Czecho- 
slovakia suddenly called out its bristling army, right up against 
the German-Austrian frontier, osten- 
sibly to “preserve order in the munici- 
pal elections.” So loudly that all the 
world heard it, the gesture said to the 
German dictatorship, fresh from its 
unresisted kidnaping of Austria: 

“All right, if you want war, come 
and get it.” 

You could fairly hear the squeal of 
the brakes and the skid of the tires. 
Or, to preserve the other figure, you 
could see the dachshund fairly tele- 
scope himself, his tail almost coming 
through his slavering jaws. Instantly 
there was a notable soft-pedaling of 
the Nazi tune. Up to that moment 
vociferating bombastic threats and big 
talk generally, the German oratory 
and the robot German press changed 
tempo and tone. 

There was another dog in the neigh- 
borhood where I lived as a boy, with 
a very bad record of cat-killing. A 
big bulldog that would do the busi- 
ness of a cat with one backbreaking 
crunch, The butcher down at the cor- 
ner had a cat. I was in the butcher 
shop one morning when that dog, 
sighting that cat upon the counter, 
came in with a rush. The cat leaped 
in the air and came down—on the dog’s back, clawing out 
fistfuls of hair, and flesh, and at the last one perfectly good 
dog’s eye. The cat got pretty well chawed, to be sure; but 
survived that famous scrap; and the dog thereafter used to 
pass that butcher shop in the middle of the street, and his lust 
for cats sensibly diminished. Just that sort of a dog-cat fight 
is on in China. May it end @ Ja the butcher shop! 

In that case at least we (meaning the United States of 
America) are not deliberately handicapping the Chinese cat. 
Insofar as our people and our government have displayed their 
sympathies, we are rooting for the cat, but legally “letting 
nature take her course.” Not so with the horrible business in 
Spain. There—my admired friend Secretary Hull to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—by an embargo ostensibly neutral but 
in fact operating notoriously in favor of one side, we are 
definitely assisting in the effort to destroy a democratic gov- 
ernment. In time to come we shall be bitterly ashamed of it. 
Like thousands of other Americans I personally am ashamed 
of it now. But then, I am getting used to being ashamed of 
the official behavior of my country as a member of the family 
of nations. I cannot forget that, as Edwin L. James wrote the 
other day in the New York Times, the United States “played 
a large part in wrecking the League of Nations . . . at its 
inception offering the greatest occasion for international co- 
operation the world has seen.” 
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From The Birmingham Age-Herald 
Did you call? 


To my friends and others who think they believe in a 
policy of isolation and self-sufficiency, including the virtual 
abandonment on our part of international commerce, | sub- 
mit for prayerful consideration this excerpt from a letter which 
I recently received from an American friend engaged in 
building a great steel plant in Australia: 

“More and more the people in these foreign lands are 
demanding American products. In South America, here in 
Australia, and, I am told, in England (and elsewhere abroad) 
the great proportion of the motion pictures are American; 
people do not patronize theaters where they are not shown.... 
Here in Australia at least 75 percent of the automobiles are 
American. True, they are assembled here and some of the 
minor parts are manufactured here, 
but the engines, chassis and all the 
important elements come from the 
United States. They carry American 
names and are spoken of as Ameri- 
can cars. On the newsstands you 
find all the American popular maga- 
zines and they constitute a very 
large percentage of the magazines 
available. . . . All the dance music is 
American; of the better music, or- 
chestral and vocal, the vast majority 
is American. . . . America is making 
things of every kind that the people 
want. America is making _ better 
things than are made anywhere else 
in the world; the really cheap and 
shoddy types of things are not made 
in America; they come for the most 
part from Japan and Germany.” 

This is what the isolationists scorn 
and would throw away. And the 
stupidity of it reaches its apex in 
such expressions as that quoted as 
from an American army officer re- 
cently, advocating the physical 
sterilization of all exiles from other 
lands. I suppose he would have be- 
gun—taking names at random—with 
such emigrés as Miles Standish, John 
Alden and his Priscilla Mullens, William Penn, Roger Wil- 
liams, et al.; continued with the ancestors of George Washing- 
ton and most of the Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution; with Carl Schurz and Andreas Hofer; with 
Andrew Carnegie, Anna Howard Shaw, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Walter Damrosch, Michael Pupin, Jacob Riis, Alexis 
Carrel, Angelo Patri, William Allan Neilson . . . and right 
now with Thomas Mann and Albert Einstein. Phooey! We 
can sterilize bodies, but we haven’t yet learned how to steri- 
lize the brains in which germinate wicked and damphool ideas. 
Or good ones. To this general—and all the rest of us for that 
matter—I commend again Allen H. Eaton’s enlightening and 
inspiring Immigrant Gifts to American Life, published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. In the face of the prevailing spirit 
it were well that, as Isaiah said, we should “look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye 
are digged.” 

As for contributions the other way about—back to the 
motherlands—take notice that an American, of our own best, 
John G. Winant, has just been elected with the known appro- 
val of the American government, director of the International 
Labor Bureau, of which, be it not forgotten, the United States 
of America is a member in full standing. Thus far at least 
have we gone on the road the construction of which we have 
shamefully retarded. 
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LETTERS AND 


No More Horizons 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


TELEVISION, by Frank Waldrop and Joseph Borkin. Morrow. 299 pp. 
Price $2.75, 


HELLO AMERICA, by César Saerchinger. Houghton, Mifflin. 393 pp. 
Price $3.50. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


TELEVISION Is NO Toy. IT WILL BE THE CLIMAX OF THE REVOLU- 
tion in social communication that began with the printing 
press in 1450. It will include all the other forms. The miracle 
will be elemental: we shall see at a distance by mechanical 
clairvoyance. The word has been made flesh, now the image 
will be made flesh. First, whatever the sound cinema offers 
will appear on the home screen; then we shall see-hear cere- 
monials and meetings; finally we shall witness news events in 
being—sports, natural phenomena, even war. The world will 
be cast on the sitting room walls. Here is a gift, like fire, both 
terrible and glorious. 

Into our lives slips a mode of experience that will change 
our habits and institutions, upset political processes, and re- 
mold both social morals and the human spirit, yet we sit un- 
witting and incurious while the magic carpet is being woven. 
We do little to study portents or anticipate challenges. Science 
conquers each new field because it has invented invention; 
there has been no parallel invention of invention in psychol- 
ogy or social science to overcome the lag in the use and con- 
trol of the gifts of science. Our social scientists should have 
learned from the past impacts on life of the printing press, 
automobile, radio and cinema, certain principles that could 
now direct television toward social ends. But we seem to 
wait until the event is finished, and then collect tomes of data, 
record the effects and evils, and at last seek curbs. Cannot we 
summon foresight enough now to channel this imperial force 
before it gains a wild momentum? 

The authors of Television, A Struggle for Power, offer a 
profoundly useful and significant endeavor to apply foresight. 
They bring us up-to-date on the status of television, and de- 
mand we do some difficult thinking on its future. They ask: 
“Who shall and who ought to control television; what ideas 
and whose shall it convey; what will be its effect on human 
institutions?” To the first they answer that it can be a pri- 
vate profit institution, and there will be great profits; or a 
public utility under state control; or an entirely governmental 
enterprise. Of its effects they declare it “presses change” on 
every agency of information and entertainment—the press, 
the cinema, the radio—each scarcely yet conscious of the 
threat. 

The technological story of the domestication of the wild 
electron by cathode tube scanning is clear and fascinating, 
with important implications about how the air must be 
divided under some authority. But the people do not care how 
science works its miracles—the cinema and radio are still 
mysteries. They take them and use them, and science makes 
no proviso as to what they shall be used for. The titanic 
struggle of corporations for the “ethereal Klondike” with 
RCA, the Bell system, the broadcasters, the holders of patents, 
publishers, and even Hollywood, using their foresight in a 
battle-royal for control, will enlighten the layman on modern 
finance and intrigue. The goals are first to gain a monopoly 
on making the telecasters and receivers that will emerge as 
the standard. We cannot have several kinds for they must fit 
as lock and key. Second is the design to control privately 
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what message shall be given to the public. How the state can 
be set aside as the final authority is hard to see. 

Remains the program: what shall it be and how paid for? 
Many will be vastly expensive, as would a Hollywood movie 
for one showing. The advertiser may be unable to pay for 
them; and nobody knows whether the public will refuse to 
accept televised advertisements as they have movie ads. This 
book considers these manifold angles, with scope, grave earn- 
estness and constant emphasis on the social problem—how 
can television serve democracy. You need to know these 
tokens of the future. 


C£EsaR SAERCHINGER HAD THE RARE FORTUNE OF HAVING A NEW 
world swim into his ken. As our first foreign radio representa- 
tive, he brought Europe to the American audience, and here 
is the brilliant, gay, and often ironical inside story of a com- 
bined diplomat, reporter, engineer and showman. He brought 
the great to the microphone—Wells, Shaw, the Pope, Gandhi, 
the exile of Doorn; he covered events—Viennese rebellion, 
the abdication of Edward VIII, even wars, in Abyssinia and 
Spain; and atmospheres with English bird songs, Jean Patou 
on styles, and the Bells of Bethlehem. It is all very amusing, 
but he gives, too, light on history and on the censorship and 
propaganda conflicts, and ends with the fine hope that our 
people will become, in time, world-conscious. 

The thought that remains is that we may be on the verge 
of some new consciousness. These strange extensions of ex- 
perience over the world may open up new avenues for the 
spirit for which our machines are providing preliminary dis- 
ciplines. Television seems to close the circle. We should per- 
haps begin to ask: What comes after television? 


Democracy’s Semi-Articulateness 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES IN CONFLICT, by Joseph A. Leighton. 

Appieton-Century. 546 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Prorrssor LEIGHTON sTATES HIS THEORY CLEARLY IN THE 
preface in these words: “How, in the face of an increasing 
concentration of economic control, can economic justice for 
the common man be secured without the sacrifice of civil and 
spiritual liberties?” He writes as an “unrepentant liberal” who 
eschews the coercive methods of fascism (with which Nazism 
is identified) and of the Russian variety of communism. He 
rejects Marxism, not primarily on economic or social grounds 
but rather on philosophic ones. But the instruments of criti- 
cism with which he dissects our existing capitalist economy 
are, patently, derived from Marxism. 

Part I, dealing with the dictatorships of fascism, Nazism 
and communism, seems to me well informed. Part II] which 
analyzes our own situation in terms of our traditional democ- 
racy, the machine and laissez-faire economics is written also 
in the best tradition of American liberalism. The reader’s in- 
terest will center, I believe, on Part III in which Professor 
Leighton speaks in his academic role of social philosopher; 
in the eleven chapters which comprise this section he discusses 
the principles of democracy under the aegis of such terms as 
the good life, social morality, life, liberty, the pursuit of happi- 
ness, the ethics of property, social motivations, and so forth. 
Having thus buttressed his convictions he proceeds in Part IV 
to outline a program for social change in the United States 
and finally in the world of international relations, a program 
which might be designated as a compound of Christian hu- 
manism and democratic socialism, although his own title is 
Cooperative Democracy. There are finally four appendices 
which might easily have been incorporated within the text 
and seem to be added, not primarily as clarifiers but as at- 
tempts to cover certain misgivings which arose in his mind 
after he had completed the book. The writing is uneven and 
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seems to flow easily only when Professor Leighton deals with 
ideas made too familiar to us in his earlier works. 

I am unable to say why this essay leaves me so dissatisfied 
in spite of the fact that so large a portion of its thesis is con- 
genial to my own manner of thought. Perhaps the answer lies 
in the very first sentence of the introduction in which Pro- 
fessor Leighton writes: “Social philosophy is the doctrine of 
the ends or values and aims of social organizations.” The mo- 
ment one begins to construct a philosophy of ends there arises 
the temptation to find these ends or values as already given. 
To accept such a philosophy requires faith, not intelligence. 
It is my presumption that faith thus born and thus attached 
to ends precipitates most of the mischief in the world. Re- 
ligiously minded persons will agree, for the most part, with 
Professor Leighton’s categories of value, but I do not believe 
that this belief will carry them towards appropriate action. A 
humanistic approach to the problems of society must, so I 
believe, concern itself with means and methods as well as with 
ends and values. Valid faith does not come from ends 
but rather from the experience of discovering means which are 
consonant with aims. I also believe in the democratic approach 
to our economic and political dilemmas. but it seems to me 
that what is needed is a reconstruction of democratic theory 
in terms of a new kind of psychology, namely a motivational 
psychology which places human needs alongside scientific 
functionalism. But I must not belabor my dissatisfactions, 
especially since the distinctions which I make tend to become 
technical and theoretical. A fairer attitude would be, I pre- 
sume, one of extreme gratitude for the many brave words 
spoken by a fellow philosopher who strives so patiently and 
so persistently to make philosophy a living discipline. 
Professor of Social Philosophy Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


. . - Another Man’s Poison 


ALCOHOL—ONE MAN’S MEAT, by Edward A. Strecker and Francis T. 
Chambers. Macmillan. 230 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs Is REALLY A PRECIOUS BOOK, WHICH WILL BE DEAR TO THE 
heart of the physician and infinitely helpful to all who wish 
to achieve an adult level of personality. 

The first half and more of the volume deals with the psy- 
chology of those who cannot use alcohol with safety, and the 
rest of the chapters present the most understanding descrip- 
tion of a method of treating the alcoholic so far to be found 
in print in any language, whether intended for the practitioner 
or the patient. 

One gladly accepts wholeheartedly the personal and social 
philosophy, the normal and abnormal psychology, the physi- 
ology and toxicology on which are built the appreciation of 
the’ patient’s problems, his relation to family and friends, 
and the paths he will have to tread on his journey to self- 
development and attainment of permanent independence. 
There is expressed a gentleness of deep human affection, a 
wisdom of that finest product of the medical profession, the 
psychiatrist, the specialist in the vagaries of men’s spirits, the 
soul of their beings. There is, too, a firmness of purpose and 
a simplicity of method in the treatment advised which com- 
bine to give a strong sense of the rightness and fitness of the 
authors and an enduring belief in their results. 

There are gems in every chapter, flashing jewels of insight, 
with penetrating beams illuminating the caverns of rationali- 
zation, of fear, of escape fantasies, of make-believes. 

“One sees the alcoholic stripping off the veneer of adult- 
hood and returning to a childish level of conduct.” 

“Perhaps the most apt summary of the psychological reason 
for the intoxication impulse was made by a medical student 
who defined the ego-ideal as being ‘something that was soluble 
in alcohol.’ ” 

“Man by the toxic narcotic effect of alcohol on his mind is 
permitted to regress by an easy and more or less socially ac- 
ceptable method. It is true we have climbed higher but the 
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path has been left open and alcohol provides a dizzily rapid 
means of descent.” 

The distinction made by the authors between their patients 
and so-called normal or acceptable users of alcohol is to be 
read in the following quotations: 

“The abnormal drinker is one who cannot face reality with- 
out alcohol, and whose adequate adjustment to reality is 
impossible as long as he uses alcohol.” 

“Normal drinking is social drinking, and is moderate in 
character. Alcohol has a social usage which is to make reality 
more enjoyable.” 

Their four rules by which a safe and sane use of alcohol 
may be tested and the danger or pre-clinical signs of abnormal 
drinking can be detected, might some day be hung over each 
public bar, as we now warn of early signs of cancer and 
tuberculosis and itemize the manifestations of syphilis in the 
public press. 

Sound sense is also expressed in the following: 

“The people who have most to gain from moderate indul- 
gence in alcohol are the very ones who have every right to 
fear an abnormal dependency on it.” 

“When all is said and done, you have not much time to do 
constructive thinking while your mind is looking for an 
excuse to take a drink.” 

“Truly alcoholism needs another Pinel to free it from its 
chains. In a sense alcoholics are still, too often, as badly treat- 
ed as were the insane, hundreds of years ago when their 
symptoms were thought to be due to demoniacal possession.” 

“Tt may be generally considered that a day in the life of 
an alcoholic is a series of inefficient attempts to live twenty- 
four hours.” 

The alcoholic patient under treatment “begins to under- 
stand that he has been drinking unwisely because he has 
been thinking crookedly.” 

The lay reader may think the treatment so reasonable and 
apparently so simple to apply that he or she may safely try 
the role of therapeutist, only to realize too late how great is 
their lack of the disciplines, the long experience, the infinite 
patience of the authors. 

This document of human experience out of the consultant’s 
office should prove an invaluable addition to the pleasure 
reading of the professions of medicine, nursing and social 
work, and an open sesame for the laity into a wonder house 
of everyday medicine. Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Anarchy and Inanity 


MICHAEL BAKUNIN, by E. H. Carr. Macmillan. 501 pp. Price $6.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HERE WE SEE THE FOUNDER OF MODERN ANARCHISM FLOUNDER- 
ing noisily through the shabby confusions of his absurd 
career. The very man himself—child, barbarian and scholar 
all at once as Pederzolli put it—steps out alive before the read- 
er from Mr. Carr’s fascinating, authoritative and clear-cut 
pages. Anarchy was not just Bakunin’s theory but rather his 
practice, his whole way of life, his personality, indeed his very 
being. 

This jealously passionate and impotent elder son tyrannized 
over his Tory father’s nine other children, dictating their tastes 
and beliefs, their loves and marriages. Their freedom lay in 
obeying him; he regimented them because he loved them! As 
became the heir of a landowning reactionary Czarist noble he 
spent five years in the army and five years studying philosophy 
in Moscow until at twenty-six he left Russia, July 1, 1840, in 
pursuit of metaphysical vagaries. His first essays had been or- 
thodox and conservative, though fantastical, but the Hegelian 
circles of Berlin soon developed his true character—an ex- 
tremely quarrelsome and domineering radicalism flavored with 
cheap melodrama. 

Philosophy then led easily along to political intrigue, and 
Bakunin’s “studies” tangled him up in all the obscurely con- 
spiratorial Central European revolts to 1848. Then eight years 
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in prison and four years in Siberia whence uc escaped to San 
Francisco, New York and London. 

Plotting, pontificating and posing through the revolutionary 
“sixties he beat about Europe borrowing money elaborately in 
five languages and repaying in none, while his young Polish 
wife had three children by another man. Toothless, dirty and 
preposterously whiskered, this 300-pound anarchist, light- 
hearted and light-headed, “would write a letter in code, and 
enclose the code in the letter.” But nothing checked the head- 
long energy with which he agitated and organized and orated, 
driven by some inner need to dominate his polyglot fellow 
radicals. Working with all and quarrelling with all, his 
creed was pan-destruction: “The social question takes the 
form primarily of the overthrow of society.” We need “a 
new lawless and therefore free world.” Yet his successive 
alliances, brotherhoods, groups, leagues, etc., were invariably 
pyramided along authoritarian lines so that “himself and one 
or two close associates would remain in ultimate control of the 
whole revolutionary movement” (whatever that was!). 

So far as Bakunin left any political theory it is scattered 
through his printed tirades against Karl Marx, the hated rival. 
Our author sums the two up thus: “Marx believed in organ- 
ized revolution led by a trained and disciplined class-conscious 
proletariat; Bakunin pinned his faith to a peasant jacquerie or 
the spontaneous uprising of an infuriated town mob.” Yet 
he was “ruthless only in speech,” and wrote at last to Reclus 
that “there is in the masses no revolutionary idea or hope or 
passion.” Since his final pose was as an estate owner, the Swiss 
police records noted the death on July 1, 1876 of “Michel de 
Bakounine, rentier.” é 


Princeton University W. L. WHITTLEsEY 


Time and the Chinese 
THE CHINESE PEOPLE—New Prozsiems anp OLp BAckGRouUNDs, by 
George H. Danton. Marshall Jones. 312 pp. Price $3.50. 


CHINA FIGHTS FOR HER LIFE, by H. R. Ekins and Theon Wright. 
Whittlesey House, 335 pp. Price $2.75. 


Pricés postpaid of Survey Graphic 


PREOCCUPIED MAINLY WITH THINGS OF THE MIND, PROFESSOR 
Danton has devoted ten years of study in China largely to 
observation of that country’s cultural life and the tracing of 
its roots in tradition. The book which has resulted from his 
notes retains the flavor of their original use in a series of lec- 
tures given at the University of Leipzig: it is studded with 
erudite references to European history and literature which 
add to the lucidity of the interpretations offered but which 
often are beyond the range of even fairly well read Americans, 
The author’s views on some matters differ from those gen- 
erally accepted but are well worked out and deserve the at- 
tention of specialists, especially in the fields of philology, 
psychology and education. They are not linked to any central 
thesis concerning China’s social structure; nor are the particu- 
lar cultural traits which he notes always related to a core of 
continuing social and economic experience. As a result, the 
book is rich in interesting suggestions but not in explanations 
of a sort which the social scientist can accept without further 
proof. That, however, will not detract from the appeal of the 
work for those who appreciate originality of thought—the 
more so as the author, with a modesty rather rare in these 
days, abstains from prescribing for all the ills of China, 


WHATEVER MAY BE THE FAULTS OF AMERICA’S CORPS OF FOREIGN 
correspondents, it can no longer be said that their exertions 
are limited to gathering news in the barrooms of the world’s 
leading hotels. Among many books which of late have shown 
foreign press representatives as industrious and skilled his- 
torians of current events, the one before us is one of the most 
excellent, and this perhaps because the authors keep close to 
the special techniques of their craft: the story of China’s recent 
history is told with emphasis on its major conflicts and on the 
personalities involved. This characteristic treatment keeps up 


A Social Worker, Turned 
Relief Administrator, Tells 
an Astounding Story of 


Backwoods America When the Wood 
Goes —and Daily Bread Goes With It. 


WE TOO ARE 
THE PEOPLE 


By Louise V. Armstrong 


“Within the pages of this volume one 
comes face to face with hundreds of 
men and women who have their pro- 
totypes throughout the country. The 
astounding and shocking fact is that 
they are not products of the depres- 
sion but rather products of the normal 
American, scene... It is personal, it is 
colorful, it is human.”’— Rose C. Feld, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune “Books.” $3.00 
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GUIDING HUMAN MISFITS 


A Practical Application 
of Individuai Psychology 


By ALEXANDRA ADLER, M.D. 


An invaluable book for those who are 
in close contact with personalities at 
odds with reality. Dr. Alexandra Adler 
has here followed the principles laid 
down by her eminent father, in the 
light of her many years of study and 
experience in psychotherapy, and her 
own clinical experience. Though she 
has taken pains to state the facts and 
cases simply, in terms that are com- 
prehensible to the layman, her book 
has not suffered in scientific value, 
and should be of interest to social 
workers, practitioners of medicine, 
students and educators. 


To be published August 30 
Probably $1.75 


Published by MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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the reader’s interest from start to finish. Fortunately, the 
authors’ bias is not linked to any very definite policy, Chinese 
or American, but reflects an admirable blend of a thoroughly 
American humanitarian and progressive sentiment with a 
mild dose of that cynicism which comes to every foreigner 
who has lived for any length of time in the Far East. 

Few recent books have described as vividly China’s inner 
politics since the death of Sun Yat-sen. There are still many 
blanks which possibly will be filled in later years by memoirs 
of Chinese politicians but which now are unavoidable. Many 
judgments are expressed that will have to be revised as new 
facts become known, and the perspective of the writers is 
necessarily influenced by the great events they have watched 
these last few months. Incidentally, among the many current 
pen portraits of China’s great leader, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, those which, like the present, are not too certain in 
their outlines or too definitive in their explanations are much 
the more convincing. 

In short, China Fights for Her Life is recommended to 
those who want to gain a more coherent picture of what is 
going on in China than they can get from the newspaper and 
who want that picture to be both true and colorful. Naturally, 
they must not expect from these newspapermen the niceties 
of either the diplomat or the social scientist. What this book 
offers them is an impressionistic approximation to truth in 


bold, exciting strokes. Bruno LaskER 
New York 


Europe’s Middle Age 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE, 
by Henri Pirenne. Harcourt, Brace. 243 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. ; Lie 

Henri PirENNE Is A GREAT SCHOLAR. HE Is ALSO A GREAT 

writer. The combination is rare in the field of historical lit- 

erature so the appearance of this book, translated from the 

French, is a cause for rejoicing. 

It is a noticeable fact that the men who thoroughly under- 
stand their subject are most able to write about it in simple 
fashion. It is an indication of the extent to which Professor 
Pirenne has mastered his material that his book can be read 
without any difficulty by an intelligent highschool child. 

In the short space of 223 pages Professor Pirenne sketches 
the economic and social evolution of Western Europe from 
the end of the Roman Empire to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Beginning with a description of the break-up of the 
economic equilibrium of the ancient world, he traces the re- 
vival of commerce, the growth of the towns (on this subject 
he is perhaps the world’s outstanding authority), the changes 
in rural life, the character of international trade, and the 
economic changes of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
up to the onset of mercantilism. 

Numerous bulkier and more ambitious tomes covering this 
same period have long been inflicted on us. It is the peculiar 
merit of Professor Pirenne’s book that unlike these more pre- 
tentious volumes, it does not “cover” the period, but rather 
uncovers it. For students of the subject there is a bibliography 
as excellent as the text it accompanies. Lro HuBerMan 


Copper and Corruption 


THE DEVIL LEARNS TO VOTE: Tue Srory or Montana, by C. P. 

Connolly. Covici-Friede. 310 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
As EACH MONTANA LEGISLATOR ROSE IN HIS PLACE TO CAST HIS 
vote for William A. Clark, copper baron, for the United 
States Senate, ribald onlookers in the gallery called out the 
legislator’s price. Clark’s son, according to a Montana legend 
Mr. Connolly did not use in his book, had vowed “we'll either 
send the old man to the Senate or to the poorhouse.” 

The Devil Learns to Vote is an account of Montana’s 
stirring days written by a man who as newspaperman and 
lawyer participated in many of the events he describes. Later, 
as a McClure’s Magazine journalist of the muckraking era, 
he presented much of this material to an earlier generation. 
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Mr. Connolly died shortly before the manuscript of this 
book reached the publishers. A reviewer thus may hope that 
had he lived the book would have been much better. In the 
second half of the narrative the drama of the events themselves 
is sufficient to provide impetus to carry the work~along 
logically and swiftly; but until this point is reached, and 
occasionally thereafter, the book is disjointed, overly anecdotal, 
and—sometimes—distressingly inaccurate. One such inaccu- 
racy is in the caption of a photograph of Anaconda, a smelter 
town, as “Butte hill,” which is thirty miles away. The writing 
is slipshod and the book unattractively bound and printed; 
one suspects that it may-have been a volume of memoirs 
hurriedly thrown together and inadequately edited. 

Nevertheless, the book has much value for students of an 
incredible era in the West’s brief history. It contains much 
startling material on the struggle of the copper titans for the 
treasure trove of “the richest hill on earth.” Its account of 
Fred Whiteside’s heroic exposure of the Clark election frauds 
agrees substantially with Whiteside’s own account in his un- 
published autobiography. It creates vivid portraits of its prin- 
cipals, especially F. Augustus Heinze, by the device of anec- 
dote. And by implication it brings out that the social conse- 
quence of the copper war—corporate control of Montana 
which endures to this day-—was the result not of deliberate 
grasping for power but of the necessity of defense against an 
industrial buccaneer of heroic stature and demagogic genius. 

Though Heinze, the “heavy” of the piece, actually emerges 
as its “hero” because of the power of his character, the book 
has its genuine heroes. And despite its flaws, it wins this 
reviewer's loyalty because of its sympathetic story of just one 
of these heroes, one of the handful of men who would not 
sell their votes, though forty-seven did. Twenty-four years 
after he turned down Clark’s offers ranging from a $2500-a- 
year job to $20,000 in cash, Ed Cooney became this reviewer's 
first newspaper boss. He was a gallant and an honest man. 
Great Falls, Mont. Kinsey Howarp 


A Pamphleteer for Freedom 


YOU CAN’T DO THAT, by George Seldes. Modern Age Books. 307 pp. 
Price 50 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


GrorcE SELDES HAS DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF NOT ONLY AS 
foreign correspondent for American newspapers but as a 
champion of democracy and civil liberty in his books attacking 
fascism and repression. Author of You Can’t Print That and 
Sawdust Caesar, he has established a reputation as a passion- 
ate opponent of all that fascism stands for. 

Tackling the same theme in the United States, Mr. Seldes 
has produced what the subtitle calls a “survey of the forces 
attempting in the name of patriotism to make a desert of the 
Bill of Rights.” “Survey” is too academic a word for Mr. 
Seldes’ exposures. In lively journalistic style he portrays the 
factual record of who violates civil liberties and how, with a 
wealth of verified fact. From all over the rich field of attack 
he has counter-attacked in swift vivid chapters loaded with 
indignation and caustic conclusion. His is a book of black 
and white, not grays. 

On the other side of the picture, which Mr. Seldes does not 
pretend to cover, stands much more hopeful evidence of sup- 
port of the Bill of Rights in recent years through the labor 
relations act, court decisions and the pressure of the growing 
trade unions. But for an analysis of the contrary forces of 
repression, naming names, describing organizations, relating 
incidents, Mr. Seldes’ three hundred pages constitutes the up- 
to-the-minute account. 

Mr. Seldes, who has reported Loyalist Spain during the civil 
war, cannot resist winding up with a piece of legitimate moral- 
izing on the universal struggle between fascism and democ- 
racy. He adds a valuable appendix defining civil liberties and 
some of the organizations defending them. The book con- 
cludes with the most complete bibliography on every phase of 
civil liberties in the United States yet compiled. 

American Civil Liberties Union Rocrr N. Batpwin 


Frog Shakers and Hot-Stuff Men 
by ROY L. PEPPERBURG 


Ir YoU WERE ASKED TO LOCATE A “FROG SHAKER” OR SOME- 
one requested you to recommend a good “hot-stuff man,” or 
wanted to know where he could find a “snow man” or a 
“head snooter,’ you would probably wonder whether he was 
crazy or you. Yet “frog shakers,’ “hot-stuff men,” “snow 
men,” and “head snooters’—not to mention “tack spitters,” 
“hot-out men,” and “gambrelers’”—are perfectly normal indi- 
viduals whose special jobs have taken on peculiar titles in 
this age of machines and specialization. 

Thousands of names like these confront placement people 
seeking to find openings for their applicants. A “tack spit- 
ter” in the upholstery trade might be fitted to do the work 
of carpet layer in the house furnishing field, but there is no 
way for a personnel man to know this. Neither is there any 
source to which he may turn to learn what other jobs might 
fit the experience of a tack spitter. 

To classify, group, and define every job in the United 
States according to the actual work done and the experience 
needed to do it, is the tough assignment of the Division of 
Standards and Research of the United States Employment 
Service. 

Whether you are the manager of a button factory, a 
slaughter house or a department store, a young man may 
visit you if he has not already done so, and introduce him- 
self as one of the 250 field analysts of the Division of Stand- 
ards and Research. He will want a list of the different jobs 
in your plant, and the qualifications you require of the peo- 
ple who hold these jobs. 

The analyst will then ask permission to speak to your 
foremen, and last of all to watch a worker perform each job 
in your shop. If your plant is a large one, three or four 
analysts may visit it together and spend from two to eight 
weeks studying its different occupations. These analysts are 
the first line of attack in a campaign to put placement on a 
scientific footing. 

Changing employment needs—whole industries shifting 
from one part of the country to another, the vanishing of 
many occupations in the face of technical change and the 
appearance of new jobs in new industries—demand a new 
approach to the problem of employment. Adding to the 
problem is the urgent need of the newly created state un- 
employment compensation boards for accurate information on 
employment in order to keep from paying benefits to a 
worker for whom a possible job exists. 

Without any fanfare, a group of men in the Division of 
Standards and Research began three years ago to learn exactly 
what Brown, Smith and Jones are doing today at their work 
benches in all parts of the country. They wished to know 
what Brown, a die sinker, does in an auto plant in Detroit; 
what Smith, a slasher tender, does in a cotton textile mill 
in Durham; and what Jones, a stripping machine operator, 
does in a tobacco factory in Tampa. From this information 
they hoped to be able to tell what else Brown, Smith or Jones 
would be fitted to do if he lost his present job. 

“Frog shaker,” “snow man,” and “head snooter” are just 
so much jargon to persons outside the special fields in which 
the work is done. Personnel men, normally familiar with 
their own employment needs, often cannot explain the skills 
that jobs in their own plant actually require. 

Industry has long recognized a growing need for this in- 
formation. A few of the more progressive personnel depart- 
ments in large plants have tried to gather the material for 
their own special fields. But the name of a job frequently 
changes from plant to plant, from one part of the country 
to another. If the survey is to carry weight it must be in- 
clusive. The government project offers this coverage. 


* 
It’s July 


in “Tenement-lown” 


Summer beats down. Sticky, sweltering heat. More dirty clothes. 
Bigger washes. Yes, it’s July in “Tenement-Town.” 

If life there were a little easier, you’d find the housewives more 
willing to better their home conditions. And that’s where Fels-Naptha 
can often lend a hand. For Fels-Naptha brings extra help to do more 
washing and cleaning with less work and effort. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. Two lively cleaners working briskly together—loosening 
stubborn grime without hard rubbing— getting things fresh and clean 
even in cool water. And that’s important in ‘““Tenement-Town.” 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha Soap, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


ELEANOR MORTON 


Programming ; Literature 
For Educational, Social, Civic, Agencies and Institutions. 


Twenty years experience as social worker, advisor to organizations, 
Editor, radio speaker, writer, organizer. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


COMING... 


STEPCHILD OF REFORM 


In the first of two Survey Graphic articles on county 
government, Webb Waldron writes of St. Louis County, 
Missouri, and of what a citizens’ committee did to 
modernize it. In the second article Martha Collins 
Bayne dissects a county in transition—Dutchess Coun- 
ty, New York, home of more prominent national fig- 
ures than any other county in America. 


COMPASSION FOR SPAIN 


With the conviction of a liberal who puts human values 
above all others, William Allen White poses some em- 
barrassing questions to Americans who believe they 
have troubles enough without getting excited about 
the helpless victims of the Spanish revolution. 


WHEN PHYSICIANS DISAGREE 


In Milwaukee another group-practice medical center 
finds itself in hot water with a medical society. In an 
early issue Andrew and Hannah Biemiller present this 
dramatic chapter in the story of today’s pioneers in 
medical cooperation. — 
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“THIS FOLDER SHOWED US HOW 
TO SAVE ON TIME PURCHASES” 


How much are you paying 


for installment credit? 


Free Folder Tells Simple Way 
to Figure True Interest Rates 


Do you know how much you pay 
for credit when vou buy a car, 
radio, refrigerator or other mer- 
chandise on the installment plan— 
or when you get an installment 
loan? You can often save money by 
comparing the various plans offered 
and selecting the lowest cost credit 
adapted to your needs. 


How to compare 
installment plans 
Many different credit and loan plans 
are Offered today. They differ in 
method and amount of charge, also 
in size, number and time of install- 
ment payments. Many plans in- 
volve discounts, ‘‘service fees,”’ 
and ‘‘carrying charges.’’ Unless you 
are a mathematician you probably 
have trouble comparing different 
plans offered you. To compare them 
it is necessary to calculate the true 


rates of interest charged. The true 
rate of interest tells you the price 
you pay for credit whatever the 
payment plan. 

As part of its consumer educa- 
tion program Household Finance 
has just published a quick, easy 
method for figuring true interest 
rates. With the ‘‘Consumer Credit 
Cost Calculator’ you can deter- 
mine the credit cost of-any plan in 
just a few moments. 


“‘Credit cost calculator” 
sent free 

In addition to comparing prices on 
an article or service, you can now 
compare credit plans and choose 
the most economical for your pur- 
pose. You are invited to send for 
this helpful calculator. Mail the 
coupon below and you will receive 
a copy without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
+. -one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 233 branches in 150 cities 


1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the American Family * 1938 


HouseHo_p Finance Corporation, Dept. SG-G, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send without obligation a copy of your new “Consumer Credit 
Cost Calculator.” 
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AT THE OUTSET THE Division OF STANDARDS AND RESEARCH 
mapped out a five-fold plan. The first stage is to compile 
job analyses of some 20,000 jobs in the United States— 
jobs that travel under three times that many names in vari- 
ous industries from coast to coast. From these will be written 
detailed descriptions of each job, printed separately for each 
industry, and a “Dictionary of Occupations” briefly defining 
each job in all industries. 

Later will come a series of trade questions and tests to aid 
employment interviewers in selecting applicants for specific 
jobs. Finally, all jobs will be classified, grouped, and assigned 
code numbers. On the unromantic phrase, job analysis, hangs 
the success or failure of the entire scheme. 

The analyst’s direct contact with the worker at his job 
is the focal point of the study. In each case the analyst notes 
successive operations of the worker, the tools and materials 
he uses, and asks about any aspects of his job not performed 
on the day of the analysis. 

The rough draft of the job description is submitted to trade 
associations, labor unions, trade schools, employment services, 
compensation boards, and special experts in the field. Care- 
fully checked and corrected, the description is printed, dis- 
tributed to personnel men in private business and employ- 
ment services in the local area, and forwarded to Washington. 

In Washington a staff of description writers classifies jobs 
by industry and subdivisions, grouping descriptions that have 
different names but appear to fit identical jobs. For example, 
one worker in the automobile industry is variously called 
“knockout man,” “flask man,” “flask handler,’ “foundry 
laborer,” and “shake-out man,” in different plants. The final 
description is a composite picture of the job. 

Over 50,000 analyses from the field offices have been filed 
in Washington. They represent complete or partial coverage 
of seventy-five industries—the work of the field centers over 
a period of about three years. 

As soon as the study of an industry is completed, the books 
for that industry are published. Ten volumes, covering all 
jobs in the automobile construction, cotton textile, and 
laundry industries have already been issued. 

The next major part of the project to be released will be 
the first Occupational Dictionary ever written in this coun- 
try. It will become the personnel man’s first line of attack 
in his battle to find a job to fit a man, or a man to fit a job. 
The dictionary will define jobs briefly in terms of what the 
worker does. For example: 


Tack Spirrer (auto. mfg.) A general term for any worker 
who tacks fabric to wood or performs a similar operation 
requiring one hand to hold the tack hammer and the other 
to hold the fabric in place: places a handful of sterilized 
tacks in his mouth; spits them out one by one as needed 
into the palm of his hand; may raise the head of a mag- 
netized tack hammer to his lips and eject a tack head first 
onto the head of the hammer, which holds it firmly 
through magnetism. ref. ARM-REST TRIMMER. 


Since these definitions require less detailed information 
than the job descriptions, the complete dictionary is expected 
to be available this summer. 

The Occupational Dictionary will be the basis for the next 
important part of the work of the Division of Standards and 
Research—the coding of occupations by a numerical system 
somewhat similar to the Dewey-decimal system of library 
indexing. Occupational code numbers will appear on the 
cards of all persons registered with affiliated state employment 
offices of the USES. These code numbers in time will make 
for much greater accuracy in unemployment statistics gath- 
ered through public employment offices. 

When the Division of Standards and Research completes 
the study, the personnel man in a private plant or public 
employment office will have at his finger tips the data he 
needs to select accurately the right man for any position. 
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WHO PAYS THE PENSIONS? 
(Continued from page 380) 


thin and emasculated. As 1937 ended, it went off a cash basis. 
A Des Moines investment firm was persuaded to take up to 
$1,250,000 of Colorado warrants. Institutions and departments 
dependent 'on the general fund for payrolls and supplies were 
threatened with curtailment. Beginning in April, eleven of 
them were compelled to start buying on credit. 


A real blow was struck when the railroads announced—as 
a protest against the boost in valuation—that they would 
withhold taxes and go to court for succor; they did go to 
court, using the Denver and Rio Grande as a test case, and 
they paid nothing. As | write, there is a prospect that some of 
the lines at least will offer to pay their taxes on the basis of 
the old valuations. 

On April 22, a fresh threat loomed on the horizon, J. C. 
Frisbee, a pensioner, had filed suit in Denver County Court 
demanding the difference between the $45 promised by the 


amendment and the amounts he actually received during the | ' 


nine months’ delay from January to September 1937. Judge 
H. G. Preston upheld Frisbee’s claim. If Judge Preston’s ruling 
stands, all the old folks on the rolls in January 1937, when the 
amendment became law, will be entitled to file claims which, 
in total, will amount to over two million dollars. 

If, on top of this, the courts should continue to follow the 
course they have taken in declaring the amendment superior 
to the legislature’s statute, if they should decide that the $45 
minimum (less net income) provided by the amendment 
must be paid rather than the $45 maximum permitted by the 
statute, the 35,000 pensioners will be entitled to make addi- 
tional claims on the welfare department. 

Taxpayer indignation is mounting. Petitions to repeal or 
modify the amendment are going the rounds. The Colorado 
Business Men’s Association has hired a publicity agent to dis- 
credit the pension measure. The press, with few exceptions, 
is bitter with ridicule and delights in stories of fraud uncov- 
ered among the pensioners. The most formidable modifica- 
tionist group is the “non-partisan” Federation for Workable 
Old Age Pensions, whose object is to sponsor a constitutional 
amendment which will abolish the present plan and return 
the pension problem to the legislature. 

But the National Annuity League is no trifling adversary. 
With over eighty local units, it constitutes a formidable 
minority bloc. The league has had to make six moves of its 
Denver offices to larger and larger quarters. It employs a 
salaried executive secretary, and publishes a militant eight- 
page weekly. Its leaders are clever strategists and vigorous 
platform personalities. 

In 1937 the league collected $13,300 for its work. And the 
money must keep coming because the fight to retain the pen- 
sion measure is going to be harder than the fight to get it. Sothe 
Ladies’ Auxiliary sponsors “pension night,” twice a week, at 
five of Denver’s leading cinema palaces. Towel sales and 
needlework bazaars bring funds. A “mile of pennies” is being 
collected. Dances, vaudeville shows, White King soap demon- 
stations and passing-the-hat are good revenue devices. 

The Annuity League has been astute in cultivating the 
friendship of other groups—the Pensioners’ League, the 
Worker’s Alliance and the labor unions. It has broadened its 
conception of its own mission to include agitation for “ade- 
quate provision for the disabled, unemployed and all other 
classes needing aid.” 

It has been sensitive to the charge that the pensioners have 
hogged the welfare dollar. Its answer is another smart stroke 
from the pen of O. Otto Moore—a proposed constitutional 
amendment irrevocably repealing the hated service tax and 
_ imposing a graduated ad valorem levy of 5 to 15 mills on the 

estimated billion and a half of intangible property in Colorado 

—the revenue to be divided between relief and the general 
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fund. The sponsors, if they decide to circulate their petition 
to place this measure on the ballot, will have no difficulty in 
getting the necessary signatures. But they have been showing 
a disposition to hold off. This may be due in part to the fact 
that the plan, while it would help relief and the general fund, 
would provide no new money for the pensioners themselves; 
in part to the vociferous reaction against the pension. 


To the charge that the pensioners have cornered the basic 
tax assets of the state and thrown its finances all out of joint, 
the league makes angry reply: Did the pension law create 
Colorado’s 237 spending agencies, its highway debt, its sys- 
tem of gas-tax rebates, its costly new building program? The 
pension amendment simply took a share of taxes which did 
not even exist a few years ago and asked that it be used for 
the state’s worthy old folks. What is atrocious about that? 

But in addition to the problem of ability to pay, Colorado 
raises other alarming corollary issues: 

1. Should any state, as Abraham Epstein has it, “set up a 
system which obliges the poor to share their poverty in order 
to maintain the impoverished?” If the pensioners were being 
supplied from sources in the higher tax brackets, they could, 
at worst, be called non-productive charges on the fat of the 
land. As it is, they are drawing sustenance from the lean tis- 
sues of that hard working social mass which has the mini- 
mum of reserves to spare. 

2. Are there not threats of selfish and intemperate use of 
power on the part of such a pressure bloc as has rallied 
behind the pension amendment? O. @tto Moore has been 
reported as saying, “What the hell do we care about econom- 
ics? We have the votes.” He probably never said it and he 
has repeatedly denied having political ambitions. But he is a 
hero to the old people, he does “have the votes” and his 
photograph has recently been appearing in the Annuity 
League Bulletin under the caption—U.S. Senator? 

3, The pensioners have complained endlessly of “interests” 
seeking to discredit their movement. Is it not possible that, 
with their resistance to modification and their greediness in 
pressing their claims on the state’s welfare dollar, the pen- 
sioners are discrediting themselves and inviting public an- 
tipathy to all kinds of social security advancement? Colorado 
has committed itself to care for destitute unemployed, de- 
pendent and crippled children, sick mothers, the blind and 
indigent tuberculars. How can it really do these jobs with the 
old people taking three quarters of the available funds? 

Let it be admitted, however, that in Colorado’s case there 
is this consideration modifying all criticisms—that the pen- 
sion situation may be the occasion for a woefully needed 
overhauling of state and county government and finances, 
that it may result eventually in absentee owners, recipients of 
large incomes and holders of ‘intangible wealth, making a 
fairer contribution to state expenses and the terrific burden 
of welfare and indigency. 

Already in addition to the Griffenhagen study mentioned 
above, other surveys are under way. The City Club of Denver 
has had the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Denver prepare a report on the financing of state govern- 
ment during the past ten years. Frank Arnold, noted for his 
tax reduction activities in Nebraska, has been engaged to 
conduct a survey of county affairs. A newly formed Consti- 
tutional League has come out with a seven-point program for 
drastic tax and government reform. The Denver County 
grand jury, dismayed to find that no independent audit of the 
state’s accounts has ever been made, has called for a survey 
of the treasurer’s office. The Young Democrats are advocat- 
ing a constitutional convention. Measures now destined to go 
on the November ballot will, if adopted, effect sweeping reor- 
ganizations in public finances. The immediate irritant, though 
by no means the underlying cause, of all this agitation, schem- 
ing and viewing with alarm, is the old age pension amend- 
ment. It may turn out to be the straw that compels the 
straining camel to readjust his burden. 


CONNECTICUT 


Silvermine 
Tavern 


THE OLD MILL 
THE GALLERIES 


The Tavern: A quiet country inn 
with an old time atmosphere and all 
modern facilities . . . spacious rooms 
each with private bath . excellent 
fare ... outdoor dining terraces at the 
water’s edge . . . old country bar, fine 
wines and liqueurs. 


The Old Mill: A charming place set 
by a mill dam... high breakfasts .. . 
luncheons . . . afternoon tea . . . buffet 
suppers . .. and light service. 


The Galleries: Just across the way 
from the Tavern . . . choice collections 
of antiques, rugs, china, glass, pottery, 
prints and decorations; also rare ex- 
amples of Americana, primitive imple- 
ments and tools, carvings and, pottery, 
culled from early homes and attics... 
always at attractive prices. 


Telephone Norwalk 88 


SILVERMINE 
NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT 
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UNCAS LODGE combines the beauty of a mod- 
ern adult camp and 165 acre rustic farm. 
Private lake. Three Tennis Courts. $21 
weekly to July 15. Booklet. 

Uncas Lodge, Uncasville, Conn. 


VERMONT 


_ THE GREEN MOUNTAIN CAMPS 


KAMP KAATERSKILL—(for Boys), Pownal, 
Vermont 

CAMP WOODLAND—(For Girls), Londonderry, 
Vermont 


For Christian boys and girls—5 to 19. 
Kindergarten Camps for Little Tots 


Rate $18.50 per week. 
Also 
GARDEN ISLAND CAMP—(For Adults) 

Charlotte, Vt. —_— On Lake Champlain 

Rate $20.00 a week — $4.00 a day 

For Booklets and Information Write: 

Mr. or Mrs. H. W. Lorenz 

P. O. Box 424 Bennington, Vt. 


FREE to Motor Vacationists 


A reprint of a Survey Graphic article by R. W. 
Tupper, which shows how you can reduce your 
vacation costs. Send to 

Travel Department, Survey Graphic 
112 East 19 Street New York City 
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New England Summer 


AttHoucH New ENGLAND'S FAMED COL- 
leges and schools need no fanfare, the 
world is not yet as well acquainted with 
the scope of opportunities for summer 
study that abound in that area. New Eng- 
land has on schedule this summer an 
educational program of social studies 
that is decidedly unusual. 

Among the most interesting of New 
England’s unique schools that flourish 
during the vacation season is the Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress. Theme 
of this year’s institute will be The Amer- 
ican Citizen: What Part Can He Play 
in the World Situation? The project is 
held at Wellesley College Campus, 
Wellesley, Mass——a delightful town— 
and the dates are July 9 to July 23, with 
a special weekend for business men, July 
15 to 17. Procedure at the institute is 
informal but serious. Some of the lead- 
ing economists, sociologists and political 
science teachers of our day will lecture 
and lead discussion groups. 

The Wellesley campus will be the 
scene of another summer school a bit 
earlier in the season. The New Eng- 
land Institute of International Relations 
will take place at the lovely grounds on 
Lake Waban between June 28 and July 
8. This institute is sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee 
and is designed to encourage study of 
world affairs and to promote the cause 
of peace through creating a better un- 
derstanding of the domestic and interna- 
tional problems which endanger it. 

In New Hampshire, the Deering 
Community Center in the village of 
Deering, near Hillsboro, is operated as a 
summer school of the Boston University 
School of Religious and Social Work. 
Courses are offered in professional and 
pre-professional training. The session 
runs all summer long from June 25 to 
September 1. The Maine Institute of 
World Affairs is a part of the summer 
curriculum at the University of Maine in 
Orono. Separate courses in social sci- 
ences and allied subjects are, of course, 
included in the regular summer session. 

Among the other New England sum- 
mer schools which present courses in so- 
cial studies, according to the New Eng- 
land Council, are: Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me., specializing in graduate work 
for teachers; Plymouth Normal School, 
Plymouth, N. H.; University of New 
Hampshire, Durham; University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington; Boston College, Chest- 


TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


MAINE 


RESTFUL ISLAND HOME AT WATER’S EDGE. 
Modern improvements. Excellent table. Sea 
foods fresh daily. Fresh vegetables. Boating, 
bathing, fishing. Free row boats. Beautiful 
drives and walks. Two mails daily. 

E. F. Roberts, Vinal Haven, Maine. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE PERFECT VACATION OR 'WEEK-END 
on a lake in the mountains. Swimming, tennis, 
boating, croquet, riding. Recreation hall. 
Delicious meals. Rates $20 weekly. 

Beecher Lodge, Budd Lake, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 


Peaceful Seclusion. Dutch farmstead beside a 
brook in beautiful foothills on untravelled 
road. Interesting abundant food. Comfort, 
convenience, congenial guests. Christian clien- 
tele. Six rooms only. Twenty-one dollars 
weekly. The Farm on the Hill, R.R. 3, Box 
315G., Kingston, New York. 


THE TULIP TREES—The American Riviera. 
35 minutes from South Ferry. Call or write: 
45 Chicago Avenue, Arrochar Park, Staten 
Island, N. Y. GlIbraltar 7-5628. 


LOG CABIN TO RENT 


——————— Se ee 

ON OCEAN BOOTHBAY REGION MAINE 
COAST. Log cabin, modern plumbing, elec- 
tricity. Completely equipped housekeeping. 
Ideal two persons. Accommodates four. Pro- 
fessional references N. Y. $125 per month, in- 
cluding light and fuel. 7513 Survey. 


HOUSE AND CAMP FOR RENT 


Seven room house on fifty acres of meadow and 
woodland bordering lake. Fishing, boating, 
bathing, electricity, bathroom, fireplace, tele- 
phone. $75 month. CAMP, quarter-mile from 
house, many charms, no conveniences. - $40 
month. 

A. W. Hitchcock, R. D. 1, Southbridge, Mass. 

Tel. Brimfield 9-11. 


LET ME SHOW YOU NEW 
HAMPSHIRE! 


By Ella S. Bowles 


All you want to know about the 
White Mountain State—its places, 
its people, its past and its present. 


368 pp. 44 illus. 2 maps $3.50 
Published by 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale? 


Advertise in the special real estate and 
resort section in the AUGUST issue 
of SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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nut Hill, Mass.; Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Harvard University (coeduca- 
tional in summer), Cambridge, Mass.; 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst; 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.; 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Teachers College at Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., and Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 


A booklet called Summer Study in 
New England that is published and dis- 
tributed free by the New England Coun- 
cil, Statler Building, Boston, lists sixty of 
the summer schools in the section. In 
addition to those already mentioned, the 
booklet contains data about art classes, 
nature study camps, dramatic colonies, 
music and writing schools, and curricu- 
lums devoted to the dance, arts and 
crafts, engineering and many more. 

One advantage of summer study in 
New England lies in the fact that recre- 
ational facilities are all so nearby. Dis- 
tances are so short in New England and 
the section is so compact that the sea- 
shore is within an hour’s ride from gor- 
geous mountain scenery; cool lakes for 
bathing, boating and fishing lie right in 
the mountain regions; and the quiet 
countryside is easily accessible from busy 
urban centers. 

An excellent system of roads laces the 

whole region together and overnight ac- 
commodations, ranging from tourist 
homes and camps to luxurious hotels, 
are found all along the way. Railroads, 
boats and airplanes provide quick trans- 
portation. There are plenty of good 
places to eat, places with elastic price 
scales that will serve you famous New 
England dishes. 
' The New England Council will be 
glad to help you with arrangements for 
a New England vacation regardless of 
the amount of time or money you have 
to spend. A postcard brings a quick 
answer. 

New England has unequalled sports 
facilities: excellent golfing greens, fine 
tennis courts, trails to hike and moun- 
tains to climb, wild forests for hunting 
and fast flowing streams for fishing, shel- 
tered harbors for boating and sandy 
beaches for lolling or swimming. On 
the aesthetic side, there are summer the- 
aters with performances that feature Hol- 
lywood stars, dance and music festivals, 
art exhibits and museums, historical and 
literary shrines, garden shows. 

And lest you gain the impression that 
you must be always “on the go” in New 
England, it should be mentioned here 
that New England is also the place to 
spend a vacation of real quiet, comfort 
and rest. You can loaf and whittle, loll 
and daydream all you want. You will 
return to your job, if you can tear your- 
self away from the charm that is New 
England, refreshed in body and reborn 
in spirit. 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


yds Lomo OMe, 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced resident director for 
girls. Jewish Settlement near New York. 
Apply 7510 Survey. 


WANTED: Caseworker with training and some 
experience for Child Guidance Agency in Chi- 
cago. State age, qualifications and give refer- 
ences. 7511 Survey. 

ee eee 

Woman 30 to 40 as assistant director children’s 
recreational organization camp, year round 
job, 6 months residence Chicago. Required: 
executive experience, college education, or 
equivalent in professional training, with 
majors in two or more of the following: group 
work, case work, or medical social work, nurs- 
ing, home economics, institutional manage- 
ment. 7512 Survey. 


ee 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


Man age 50 years, Assistant Director: Ex-Army 
Officer; Administrative Routine: Supervisor 
Carpentry, Plumbing, Electrical Work, Farms, 
Gardens. Wife age 32 years. Housekeeper, 
Practical Nurse, Dietitian. 7508 Survey. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPER, cultured, _ re- 
sourceful, adaptable; capable assuming respon- 
sibility, routine; college graduate; writing 
ability ; attractive personality ; thorough, varied 
experience; social service, industrial, publish- 
ing, literary. 7504 Survey. 


Social Worker. Graduate S. S. training, mem- 
ber of A.A.S.W. Family Welfare experience 
and four years in public agency. First class 
references. Desires work in private agency or 
institution. 7514 Survey. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street. New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
; SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE 


MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


QS 


55 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


THE BOOK SHELF 


LEADERSHIP IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
by Leo Vaughn Barker, Ph.D. 

A study in which objective facts are presented in regard 
to a large sampling of lay leaders in a representative 
group of churches. 

ALBERT W. PALMER, President Chicago Theological 
Seminary says:—‘‘Many a pastor may well re-examine his 
whole church program in the light of this book. The 
enlistment of lay leadership is also a big part of the 
Pastor’s job and this book will help show him where to 
look for the right kind of lay leaders today.’’ Cloth $1.50. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 

347 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Photographer desires contacts for spare time. 
Industrial, Illustrative Copying, Commercial 
City and South Jersey. Alfred Brown, 3634 
N. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
MANUSCRIPTS INTELLIGENTLY TYPED, 


5,000 words $1 (about 19 pages). Poetry page 
5e. Revision—page 25c. ELIZABETH UR- 


MANCY, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 


twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RATES 

Classified Advertising 
< : 5 é 30c per line 
. . per word 
Minimum Charge $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts : . 5% on three insertions 

CASH WITH ORDER 

Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street 


Display 
Non-isplay P ‘ 5c 


New York 


PENGUIN BOOKS 
Complete and Unabridged 


Attractively designed, clearly 
printed, durably bound, pocket 
size with extra dust jacket. 


35c¢ each 3 for $] -00 


1.Germany Puts the Clock Back 
© Edgar Mowrer 


A startling indictment of present day 
Germany. 


2. Blackmail or War 

@ Genevieve Tabouis 
Appropriately published when ‘‘no sur- 
render to blackmail’”’ is becoming a ral- 


lying cry for those who mistrust Mr. 
Chamberlain’s methods. 


3. Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life @ Sigmund Freud 
4. The Jungle ‘e Upton Sinclair 


5. After the Deluge 
‘e Leonard Woolf 


6. Practical Economics 
® G. D. H. Cole 


Write for Complete Catalog 


Sociology — Economics — History — Fiction — Science 


1 

FAMOUS BOOKS, INC. 1 
254 Fourth Avenue 1 
New York, N. Y. 1 
1 

! 

! 

1 


10 + 30 


Name 
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(Continued from page 371) 
cians, and those with more material things 
to sell, that we must all accustom ourselves 
to living in “the American way.” Regardless 
of condition, color, creed, or pocketbook, not 
to say intelligence, training, education or 
what-not, we must ape the rich. The high 
pressure salesmen of home developments, 
automobiles, electric refrigerators, radios, 
vacuum cleaners, electric washers and iron- 
ers, furniture, drapery, clothing, and so on, 
do the rest. 

When the time comes, as it does inevita- 
bly, that we are over-extended in our instal- 
ment buying, the “lower-half’’ do not suffer 
alone. The consequent depression hits the 
real estate broker, manufacturer, industrial- 
ist, capitalist, etc., by shaking out their stock 
market investments and commitments. If 
somebody would change that slogan of “the 
American standard of living’? to the more 
honest one of “the instalment plan of near- 
living,” and get down to brass tacks, this’d 
be a pretty good old world with maybe 
fewer foreclosures in more simply furnished 
homes. CHARLES L. COOK 
Real Estate, Westwood, N. J. 


From a rural villager 


UNDER CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN LARGE 
cities undoubtedly it is a waste of effort for 
families with incomes of less than $3000 a 
year to attempt home ownership there. Some 
responsibility for this must be shouldered by 
the building trades and labor unions, as well 
as by firms which sell building materials. 

Inflation is a worse threat to the savings 
of people with limited income than is in- 
vestment in real estate. A house is worth 
having because you can live in it and have 
some shelter. Taxes are never as high as 
rent. Homes can be bought in small towns 
for $500 up. If you become bed-fast in your 
old age, there are human beings who will 
give you care if you agree to deed them the 
property. 

While much of this small town property is 
not modern, improvements can be made for 
a few hundred dollars. A house plus a gar- 
den means occupation and low living costs. 
For the future it may be better security than 
pensions or government bonds. 

Hastings, Neb. CAROLINE BENGTSON 


From a building trades worker 


IN ALL THE ROSEATE EVANGELISM OF THE 
own-your-home publicity to me the first com- 
mon sense article on housing is the one by 
Stuart Chase in your May issue. This may 
sound like rank heresy coming from a build- 
ing trades mechanic, but I have been trying 
to hammer home this view for the past seven 
years. As a canvasser on a university research 
project in 1931, I interviewed over 1000 
workers as to whether or not it was cheaper 
or wiser to own or rent. I found most of 
the so-called satisfied home owners paying 
a tremendous price in taxes and general up- 
keep trying to conform to tradition and cus- 
tom rather than to recognize that as renters 
they'd get a far better break. 

While my view appears unorthodox, I 
firmly believe that we building trades work- 
ers would benefit in the long run by manager- 
operated property, wherein more of us me- 
chanics would get work, rather than by the 
pathetic attempts of distraught householders 
trying to do their own painting, carpentry 
and general repairing. 


Mr. Chase's article should clear up much 
false assumption that in order to maintain a 
civic and responsible population we must 
saddle every family with a home—even 
though foreclosure piles up on foreclosure 
Please tell Mr. Chase he ought to go in and 
wake up some of our leaders in the con- 
struction industry, including the leaders of 
our unions. WILLIAM ABSOLON 
Bohemian Local No. 273 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America 


From an industrial designer 


I HAVE NO QUARREL WITH STUART CHASE'S 
excellent article, The Case Against Home 
Ownership, in the May issue of the Survey 
Graphic. His case is against the average 
man’s attempting to own homes of the pres- 
ent hand-built, land-bound, speculative type 
that allow so many substantial ‘“‘service’’- 
mongers to climb on the owners’ backs for a 
free ride. But I am wondering who is to hold 
the bag during cycles of depression when all 
these families turn renters. How is the in- 
vestor to know where to build fixed homes 
so that they will be, five years from now, 
where the employed workers are? Large cor- 
porations are getting sentimental, you know, 
in this matter of moving huge plants with- 
out thirty years’ notice. Mr. Chase does not 
ask who is to finance the home owner. As 
an economist and statistician, he knows that 
life insurance at present is practically equal 
to a $1000 policy on every man, woman 
and child in the country. Premiums pour in 
and have to be invested. Are the life in- 
surance companies wisely investing these 
funds? Not according to Mr. Chase. Actu- 
ally their money would be a lot safer and 
more liquid if invested in trailers—and they 
will rue the day when they laughed at this 
“absurdity.” In this connection I might call 
Mr. Chase’s attention to facts I observe at 
my elbow. My own workmen who are at 
present unemployed are composed of a few 
who built themselves modest little homes on 
low cost land and quickly amortized the 
mortgages. Most of them, however, rent or 
own houses carrying heavy mortgages. Nearly 
all of this latter group are now on welfare. 
Those who. had the foresight to limit their 
needs and get out of debt, today are still 
standing on their own legs—and they seem 
to find what little work there is more easily 
than those who never had the gumption to 
attempt to own something, however modest, 
free and clear. COoRWIN WILLSON 
Director of Research 

Integ Corporation 


From a real estate spokesman 


THERE MAY BE SOME PEOPLE WHO SHOULD 
not undertake home ownership. Only recent- 
ly, however, have I begun to understand 
something of the attitude of mind of large 
numbers of people, apparently including Mr. 
Chase, who quite generally argue against 
home ownership. The labor leaders are unan- 
imous—they don’t want it. Most people of a 
socialistic turn of mind seem to agree with 
them. Not until I spent some time in Aus- 
tria did I fully understand why. It is because 
the homeless and landless men can be ma- 
nipulated. Footless he had nothing to lose. 
When the socialist government came into 
power in Vienna it abolished all efforts that 
had been started for small subsistence home- 
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steads that were to be sold, and embarked - 
instead on building huge barracks of apart- 
ments including the Karl Marx, Nicolai Len- 
in, and George Washington buildings. Some 
labor leaders as: well as some party leaders 
told me it was much more difficult to get 
men to meetings or to take an interest in 
unions or party affairs if they owned homes 
and gardens, where they often preferred to 
work in their leisure time. 

Of course, home ownership in the United 
States has been dreadfully penalized by un- 
controlled and bad city planning, unjust zon- 
ing, high interest rates and ridiculously high 
taxes on shelter. Even so, it has well justi- 
fied itself, and I am inclined to believe that 
within the next few years many of these 
handicaps will be toned down and eliminated. 
We are getting lower interest rates through 
federal action; in eleven states we already 
have some form of homestead tax exemption. 

In the big cities the problem is tough. 
The big city is an inhuman, impersonal mon- 
strosity, which cannot command the loyalty 
or interest of its citizens. But it can and 
must be broken up into neighborhoods— 
neighborhoods which should consist, in large 
degree, of owned homes. The neighborhood 
unit still has all of the fundamentals of real 
community life. 

This statement of course is not a rounded 
criticism of Mr. Chase’s article. It merely 
relieves my feelings regarding an attitude 
which I consider one-sided, short-sighted and 
harmful. HERBERT U. NELSON 
National Association of 
Real Estate Boards 


From a real estate merchandiser 


I READ THE CaSE AGAINST HOME OWNER- 
ship by Stuart Chase with considerable in- 
terest and concur with it fully. Frankly | 
have always felt Stuart Chase held just a lit- 
tle too radical views and, consequently, I 
am pleasantly surprised to find myself so 
fully agreeing with him. ila 

Personally, I feel that instalment buying 
has been overemphasized in this country for 
many years. Naturally, this applies to the 
purchase of homes among working men and 
women with moderate incomes and J accept 
the figure mentioned in the article of $5000. 
Consequently I am strongly opposed to the 
government practically urging this class to 
obligate themselves for a period of twenty 
years which carries over too long a cycle in 
the swing of business, real estate, etc. The 
new owner has not an even chance to gain 
clear title and a real asset at the end of 
that time. 

On the other hand, I am sympathetic to 
the “Rent-A-Home Idea” provided the gov- 
ernment or its agencies keep out of the ac- 
tual building or management of such prop- 
erties. In my own opinion such projects are 
built and operated more efficiently and with 
less cost by private enterprises. It is perhaps 
well within the province of a state to make 
funds available for such work under proper 
safeguards. 

I wish this particular article could have 
a wide circulation among real estate brokers: 
as I believe it might change their approach 
to a possible sale in the interest of a po- 
tential buyer. MorGan A. JONES 
Formerly vice-president of 
Previews Incorporated, “The 
National Real Estate Clearing House” 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


CALENDAR FOR 1938-1939 


September 30—December 23 


Registration complete. 


Winter Quarter January 4—March 25 


Application date, November 2. 


Spring Quarter March 27—June 17 
Application date, January 25. 


Summer Quarter June 19—August 31 


Details in summer catalogue. 


Catalogues will be mailed on request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, NY 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 
= 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


YOUTH IN THE WORLD OF TODAY 


by MAXWELL S. STEWART 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 22, published June 27th 
Summarizing the five-year research studies of the American Youth 


Commission, and other recent research reports of youth organizations. 
Single copies, 10c each; 
100 copies, $7; 1,000 copies, 350. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC., Dept. S. 
8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


YOUTH 
Tell Their Story 


By Howard M. Bell 


° 
Graphic says: 
¢: “The most comprehensive and 
significant study that has ever 
been made of young people, 
their life and their work.” 


“Youth Tell Their Story’’ was 
prepared by the American 
Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Educa- 
tion. It is a forceful analysis 
of what young people are do- 
ing and thinking, based on 
personal interviews with more 
than 13,500 young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24. 


® 
“Throws brilliant light on 
many a dark corner of the 
Youth Problem.” Time Maga- 
zine. 

e 
“Nothing more important was 
published this year.’ Life 
Magazine said, in using it as 
a nucleus for its issue of 


HOW FARE 
AMERICAN YOUTH? 


Written by Homer P. Rainey and 
other members of the staff of the 
American Youth Commission, this 
important volume is devoted pri- 
marily to a comprehensive yet 
brief analysis and statement of 
problems. The book provides 
real illumination on one of the 
most poignant of our social prob- 


lems. 
$1.50 
e 


AMERICAN YOUTH 
An Annotated Bibliography 


Louise Arnold Menejee and M. M. 
Chambers offer a guide book to 
2,500 writings on topics relating 
to the welfare of young persons. 


$3.00 
a 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


FOR YOUTH 
IN MODERN AMERICA 


Professor Douglass presents a con- 
cise statement of the major influ- 
ences and conditions which must 
give direction to @ readjustment 
of secondary education and an 
outline of concrete possibilities for 
experimentation, study and dem- 


onstration. 
$1.00 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
of the 
AMERICAN COUNCIL IN EDUCATION 


744 Jackson Pi. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


WHY 


THEY READ Survey Graphic 


*‘T want to congratulate you — or perhaps myself — upon the 
June issue of Survey Graphic. It is worth to me all the money I 
ever paid to Survey Graphic. That value alone came out of the 
article on The Hard Core of Unemployment,” writes J. Russell 
Smith of Swarthmore, Pa. 


“‘T want you to know how refreshing it is to read Stuart Chase 
on low cost housing — a man who knows and has his facts and 
dares to carry his discussion to logical ends, which he dares to 
announce though they oppose much current idealism in high 


places,” comments Paul L. Reed of Washington, D. C. 


Little more than a week after the publication of every issue 
of Survey Graphic dozens of letters equally laudatory roll into our 
_ office. Our program of investigating, reporting, and interpreting 
significant social developments finds a large share of its reward 
in letters like these and in our advancing circulation with its six 


month average 17 percent ahead of last year. 


Obviously today, more than ever before, intelligent Ameri- 


cans turn to Survey Graphic because there is a real need for it. 


